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THE RUINED PALACE. 





BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
Broken are the Palace windows, 
Rotting is the Palace floor, 
The damp wind lifts the arras 
And swings the creaking door ; 
But it only startlés the white owl 
From his perch ou a monarch‘s throne, 
And the rat that was gnawing the harp strings 
A Queen once played upon, 
Dare you linger here at midnight 
Alone, when the wind is about, 
And the Bat, and the newt, and the viper, 
And the creeping things come out ? 
Beware ofahese ghostly chambers ! 
Search not what'my heart hath been, 
Lest you find a phantem sitting 
Where once there sat 8 Queen. 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR WESTWOOD's 
SECRET,”” “MARJORIE’S TRIALS,”’ 
“HEARTS AND CORONETS,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 

CHAPTER X.—(Contrinvep. } 
pe cut your throat in that foolish 








manner,” he entreated. ‘‘Let me tele- 
graph at once that it was a mistake. It may 
be undone yet. 

“I do not wish it undone.”” Tempest said 
quietly. 

“My dear boy,” Sir James urged, “take 
my advice, You are hardly in a state of 
health or spirits just now to see things for 
yourself. I have a genuine interest in you 
—believe me—both for my boy’s sake and 
for your own.”’ 

“You have proved it, Sir James,” Tem- 
pest roused himself to say gratefully. 

“My dear fellow, I feel for you asif I 
were your’’—Sir James checked himself as 
he was on the point of uttering the danger- 
ous word ‘father”—‘“as if I were in your 
Place,” he substituted. “Your position 
just now wants nothing but a little decision 
and—and pluck, if I miny say 80; but it 
wants both. 1 should not be your friend, 
my doar fellow, if I did not try to impress 
upon you thata good deal depends upon 
your first moves. It is the old story of the 
first step which tells, you know.” 

Tempest was silent. 

“Go back to your regiment and take your 


stand as if nothing happened,’’ Sir James 
went on. 
“Something has happened,” Tempest 


answered slowly. His hat was pulled down 
over his face, and Sir James could not see 
its ©x pression. 

“Something has happened,” the young 
fellow repeated—“something which makes 
me care little enough what happens next.’’ 

“That’s just what you mustn’t do. Bless 
my soul,’”” exclaimed the Baronet, “if you 
were not knocked down by your illness, you 
would snap your fingers at the whole thing; 
it would never have troubled you for a 
single instant, as 1t has never troubled one 
of your friends. Tut, tut, man! You are 
weak, you are morbid—just in the state to 
exaggerate things and to distort them too. 
A healthy mind in a healthy body—that's 
all you want, ~ 

“In the meentime you must let your 
1 onde—whose minds for the moment are 

thy—see straight for you.” 

Tempest Mervyn answered nothing in 
words. He pushed back his hat, showing 
white face, pale compressed lips, and eyes 
which Sir James did not like the look of— 
they were so like the eyesof a hunted, 
animal at bay. As he :raised himself to a 
sitting posture, he drew from under his arm 
® crumpled ‘ginoothied it out, 
and held tt tow his Warni-hearted par- 

san, 


“Hey, what's this?” orfed Sir James, 
touching :he paper gmgeriy, as if it were & 


lighted match. “Oh—ah, the Agitator! 
Hum” —réading—“l see—a ranting, radical 
tirade, not worth reading! These penny-e- 
liners are only iooking out fora sensation 
to GU their co. 1:nns. No dirt ts too dirty to 
throw at one of us—it pleases the million. 
Do you suppose that a single sensible man, 
or woman either reads or cares twopence 
| for such twaddie as that ?”’ 


paper of a higher class and pointing out an 
article even more stately bent on proving 
him to have been guilty of the terrible 
crime which had just occupied the public 
attention. Sir James changed color. 

“There will always ve a dozen opinions 
in matters not proved beyond the possibil- 
ity ofa doubt,” said he. “All the more 
need for you to exert yourself ard sootch 
the snake at once. Come, Lord Carby is 
an old friend of mine; let me go up by the 
next trainand see him. He has unlimited 
influence at the Horse Guards. Your resig- 
nation shall be suppressed before it reaches 
the higher suthorities. Come, say the 
word !”” ' 

- “T cannot say it,” Tempest replied, sink- 
ing back to his old position. “I have done 
with the Army, with life—with everything. 
What is the use ?’’ 

There was a concentrated despair in his 
voice which silenced Sir James. He turned 
on his heel and walked away. 

“Poor fellow!’’ was all be said. “I’ve 
half a mind to ran up and see Lord Carby 
all the same, and talk it out with Mervyn at 
a better opportunity.” 
Christal stitched on without lifting her 
head. 
Tempest lay back, drawing his breath in 
hard gasps. 
The two were alone, 
Up from “the ladies’ garden’’ below came 
wafts of perfume, the sweet breath of suim- 
mer flowers born upon the soft broeze. 
Save the labored breathing of the young 
man and the musical rustle and murmur of 
suinmer life in the lambent air, there was 
no sound. 
Presently Christal laid down her work 
and sat looking over at her patient with 
eyes full of an infinite pity, a tender sym- 
pathy, a something which always made 
Christie Melville's eyes go straight to the 
heart she meaut to touch. 
Tempest looked up and yielded on 
the instant, as better nen had yielded before 
him, to that irresistible influence. 
He burst out with a vehemency which 
would have startled a less composed person 
than the young lady-nurse. 
“Good Heaven,” he cried, ‘““‘what have I 
done that Fate shuuld be so down upon 
me? Why was I born? Why can’t I die? 
Sir James—you all make the best of it; you 
try to cover it up and smooth itover. You 
mean it kindly, 1 know,” he added ina 
softer tone; “but these’’—pointing to the 
newspapers—‘‘these are no partial friends. 
They do not mince mattersor choose terms, 
They help me to look it in the face; and I 
do.”” 
Christal’s velvet eyes deepened and 
glowed; her soft hand just touched the 
uive fingers. 
’ wth ru gr ‘4¢ is hard and cruel: 
but it is not so bad as you are feeling it just 
now. It is a dark cloud, but after a little 
you will see the sun through it, as we all 
see it now for you. You are not strong yet 
however, and you are not able to rise above 

he m.” 

: a ey ever rise above it?” 

“Yes, you'can,”’ Christal answered firmly, | 
“and you will. Have patience and—and 
co Your friends believe in you; 
half the world besides—more than half— 
believes in you. Believe in yourself. Some 


Tempest replied by drawing forth another |. 


“What,” said he hearsely—“Miss Mel- 
ville, what if my friends are wrong, what it 
my partisans are decided—if I ain the guilty 
wretch these’’—pointing to the newspapers 
—‘‘say of me?” 

He had withdrawn his hand from her 
touch; his eyes searched hers looking for 
the horror, the aversion his words might 
produce. 

But there was no change in the tender 
sympathetic glance, no tinge of startled 
color In the snow-white cheeks. He had 
failed to make her understand, he thought. 

“You believe in me,’’ be said desperately 
“allof you, because you think me a mono- 
maniac, a poor half-crazy fellow, dazed by 
that knock on my head; but what ‘if the 
proof you are so confident of should show 
that I—I and no other—did this horrible 
thing ?”’ 

“You did not do it,” she answered 
steadily. 

“But what if I did?’ he persisted. 

“Then,” she said, “it was not with the 
consent of your own will. It was an acci- 
dent—a misadventure; it was not you all 
the same.’’ 

Her eyes, unchanged in their steadfast 

softness, kc oked still into his. 
. “] declare to you, Miss Melville,”’ he said 
solemnly, “that I believe I did it. I have 
thought of it day and night. I have tried to 
prove myself innocent. I cannot. 
I feel the brand of Cain burning— 
burning into my heart and brain. 1 know 
that if I had sat on that jury I could not 
have acquitted myself. Do you wonder 
that I cannot go back to my regiment—that 
I cannot take up my old life again? And 
Ieannot die?” he added despairingly. 
“Why did you not let medie? Why did you 
let me wake up again to this hell upon 
earth? Yours was cruel kindness, Miss 
Melville. Don’t you see it now?’’ 

A fiery spot burnt upon each of his white 
cheeks ; his wasted hands trembled amongst 
the papers before him. Christal’s soft voice 
dropped like healing balm upon the wild 
tempest of his despair. 

“Let us say the worst of you that you can 
say of yourself,” she said, ‘that in a mo- 
nent of madness, when you were not your- 
self—in some struggle perhaps, when you 
were scarcely responsible—this dreadful 
thing happened—a thing against all your 
nature, which your horror and suffering 
now prove to have been unintentional, 
unpremeditated—well, then——”’ 

“Then?” he echoed breathlessly, hang- 
ing upon her words as if they were his final 
sentence. 

“Then,” she said, dropping her voice and 
her eyes together, ‘there are those who love 
you and acquit you.” 

His heart beat strangely, his excitement 
calmed all at once, his voice dropped to a 
hoarse whispér. 

“There are those who loved me—there is 
one whom I once believed loved me,” he 
said, ‘‘who has not acquitted me.” 

It was Christal’s heart which beat now as 
that calm organ had never beat before. 

Was he on the verge of a confession, of | 
the explanation of that inurmured “‘Estelle”’ 
which had been so often on the lips of her 


“You would not havé shrunk away from 
him; you would not have hesitated to link 
your name with his, dishonoredaad die 
graced? Oh, think again, Miss Melville! 
Would your love have stood this test ?’’ 

“Yes,’’ she said briefly and emphatically; 
‘it would have rejoiced at such 4 test.’’ 

- “And—are all women like you? Forgive 
me; but I know very little about them. I 
never had a sister; my inother died when I 
was stilla boy. I am curious sbout—about 
other women,” he said, shading hus face 
with his hand as he spoke. er 

“T think,” she answered, “that all true 
women would feel asI feel, think as I think. 
lf ‘a brother is born for adversity,’ how 
much more would that other love be 

and braver when it was first 
needed f’? 

Feena had her own reasons for wishing 
Christal safely entangled in some real at- 
tachment which modify her views on 
general “human interest,’’ and reduce them 
to a narrower 

Feena had already saffered from the ap- 
— of Christal’s philanthropic prin- 

ea. 

Tempest Mervyn’s whole heart meanwhile 
had opened to the magic of Christal's skil- 
fal touch. * a 44 a ae 

“Yon aré i trié Trlend,” lie “sald to her. 
“You would always be a true and reai 
friend,” he added quite enthusiastically, 
with more warmth than had seemed to be 
left in him an hour or two before. 

“Will you let me be yours? Will you let 
me help you as a friend can?’ she asked 
gently. 

“Thank you,” he responded fervently. 
“It is too good for a poor unlucky wretch 
like me to own the friendship of such a 
woman as' you. I can hardlybelieve it; every- 
thing seems to have gone so wrong with me 
lately.” 

“When things are at their worst,they usu- 
ally begin to mend,” she remarked. 

“It is too late for the turn to do me any 
good,” he answered, with a little return to 
his meody vein. “Miss Melville, 1 am like 
a man who has been shipwrecked and lost 
everything—everything,”’ he repeated. 

“Perhaps you bave not lost all,"’ she said 
softly, but with an emphasis which made 
him start, “or perhaps it may all come back 
again.” 

“There are things,’”’ he answered in the 
same strain, “which, being mnuch damaged 
or lost, can never be restored—a broken 
vase, tor instance, the bloom of a flower, or 
—or our faith in others,"’ he ended bitterly. 

He was wondering if this brave Christal 
Melville, his friend who had not shrunk 
from the worst he had told her of himaseif, 
would have left him all these weary weeks 
without word or sign in his deepest time of 
trial as that fair young love of his whose 
confident parting words under the budding 
trees at St. Cloud were ringing in his ears 
now,had done. 

How steadfastly she had spoken! How 
trueand earnest she had looked! Every 
line of that clear fair face was written on 
his heart. And yet she had forsaken him 
after all! 

This desertion was the bitterest sting in 





unconscious patient jarring as it did so) 
harshly on her ears? 
“Tell me,” Tempest went on, impelled | 
by that craving for sympathy and council | 
which comes to the most reticent when | 
overwrought and broken-down—‘‘tell me | 
what you would have done if the man who 
—well, who loved you, and whose love you | 
had accepted, stood where I stand now?” | 
“] 7?” she asked. ‘I should have gone to 
him on the instant, if it had been possible, | 
to stand by his side and bear the worst that 


could come through my doing so.” 





the proof will come. I am 4 firm 
no Mees the doctrine that all such dark | 
deeds come to light in the end. In the 





meantime show a bold front ; live itdewn.” | 


Her eyes glowed with a deep intense | 
light, ber voice trembied ; there was a fire, | 
a reality in her emotion which sent « thrill 
through the young fellow. 


all the intolerable pain and humiliation he 
endured. 

His great care had been to keep her name 
apart from the blight which had fallen on 
his; his first coherent thought had been to 
shield and guard her. 

Never whilst a doubt of his innocence 
rested on his own mind or whilst the faint- 
est shadow dimmed his reputation would he 
have claiined her promise or accepted her 
love. Those perhaps guilty hands of his 
should never touch hers. 

He shrank with horror from the thought 
whilst he could’not swear they were free 
from, that terrible stain; and yet, with ab- 
solute inconsistency, he resented that she 
should have stood aloof from him. ‘ 
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He mE co aad a told 
ne had éalied his 


He ¢ 
ed him 
man 


areem 


A little while ago he had told himself bit- 
terly that all women were shallow, 
faine ; now he believed in one woman again 
—and that woman was not Eatelle Verney. 

Sir James Arinstrong came out on 
terrace from his lib as the two were 
—,, presently op rway back to the 

21Ne, 

“Here ~ aed letter to tne Horse Guards,” 
he said, holding it out to Mervyn. “1 found 
it in the letter-bag—ha not gone—and 
1 ventured to keep it back for the next post 
or for your better consideration."’ 

Involuntarily Tempest’s glance turned to 
Christal as he took the from Sir 
James’ hand. Her eyes met in an earn- 
est appealing look. 

“You did rightly. Thank you. I shall 
not send it now,"’ he said, as he tore the 
letter across. 

Sir James cried “Brave!"’ ina delighted 
tone; Christal clapped her hands togetoer in 
soft applause, 

Mervyn felt as if something had come 
back to him which made life endurable 
again. He was no longer a social pariah, a 
forlorn outeast. Even sleepy Janet could 
see that evening that, as Feena expressed 
it, he was “wonderfully brisked up.’ 


: 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ONSIEUR DE GRANDVILLIER'’S 
\ morning visit to Madame de Rouge- 

much more 
1 g of hu» 


mont related to so 
nportant than the reclai 
emeralds. 

It was then that he laid his 
forin before madame for the 
beautiful niece. 

Madaimne's head was almost turned by the 
magnificence of the offer—splendid settle- 
ments, liberal pin-unoney, a country-house ; 
and with all these, as Monsieur le Duc de- 
clared, with hand on his heart, the life-long 
homage of a devoted husband. 

If the only proposal had not come at such 
an un.ucky moment! 

Madame’s full cup of triumph was threat- 
ened with a futal slip ere it touched her 
lips. 

She had not dared to ma«e any objection, 
or w sprinkle the least drop of cold water 
on the ardor of the noble lover, .when, at 
the close of the ball, he had reqdested an 
interview with her at an early hour on the 
following inorning. 

She could only trust to her own diploma- 
cy w bring the inatter safely through this 
untimely crisis. 

After all, it was as well not to appear too 


roposals in 
and of her 


er. 
few little diMiculties and delays would 
only stimulate Monsieur de Grandvilliers’ 
eagerness and wake him more anxious to 
secure the prize he coveted. 

Madame lay awake all night arranging 
her plan of action ; and, when she caine to 
ker appointinent, she was heavy-eyed and 
pete enough to justify the excuse made 
or postponing the further consideration of 
the Duke's proposals. 

Bad news, the serious and alarming ill- 
ness of a relative of her own in England, 
had reached her early this morning, she 
said, and she was obliged to take a journey 
lunmediately to arrange aflairs in connec- 
tion with her relative, whose death, should 
it unhappily occur, would lace both 
Mademoiselle Verney and herself in mourn- 
ing. ’ 

at such a crisis it would be im ble to 
advance further in a question of marriage 
than to thank Monsieur de Grandvilliers 
most sincerely for the honor he had done 
the family, and to assure him that his pro- 
posals could not fail to be received with 
proval by Mademoiselle Verney, when the 
time should come for communicating them 
w her. 

“I shall have to hide myself, away some- 
where tor the next few weeks, and to give 
up all iny en tnents,’’ inadame thought 
to herself rue wily “but it is the onl 
thing to be done. ye must gain time at all 
cost.”’ 


‘Then, madame, I leave myself in your 
hands,”” Monsieur de Grandvilliers = 
he bowed himself out of her noe. 

“When you permit me, I shall fly to 








replied, “as scop a y 
which this unhappy news site: is ac- 
wane at cedar 
steoaslour te Decvhall have tee’ 


emoiselle 
™ - ~ i a * 





the Italian lakes, amuse and di- 
nd by a charming tour, and by 
degrees she will be ready and only too glad 


: 
B 


that wretched raceful 


to forget all 

o That a mercy itis that her name has 
never in it—that nobody here 
knows there wasany attachment! I may 


congratulate nyself on my good manage- 
ment. 


“Of course he will never dare to write to 
her or try to see her again. His not having 
done so up this time proves his guilt 
consciousness—or, at least, I shall tell 
Estelle #0. My door would beshut in his 
face—the wretch !—if he atteinpted to return 
here ; and, as for letters—well, I stand in 
the place of the dear child's nother; it be- 
comes my duty to guard as her wwe eae 
would have done had they been alive. I 
shall take care that not a line from him 
shall ever reach herto disturb her mind 
and keep up a perféctly useless and danger- 
ous excitement. When wecome up from 
the lakes, Monsieur de Grandvilliers can 
meet us at some pretty Swiss place where 
love and romance seem natural, and a 
that tine Estelle will have over all 
dreadful business, andthe Duke’s pro ls 
will begin to smilé upon her. What a 
munificent creature he is!’’ madame ended 
enthusiastically, letting the diamond neck- 
lace flash over her white fingers as she 
carressed its glittering length lovingly. 
“And what a chance for an alinost penniless 
girl like Estelle! He seems desperately in 
ove. Oh, it would be a wicked, a mad 
thing to let him slip through our fingers !’’ 

Inthe meantime Monsieur de Grand- 
villiers was oy: whirled through the Bois 
de Boulogne on his way back to Paris. 

He wasa inan of the world—ofthe Paris- 
jan world too—accustomed to the polite 
fence and the subtly-veiled tact of society, 
andhe knew quite well that there were 
. eo in the way of happiness, 

He guessed that these impediments 
were on the side of the young lady's will. 

He did not believe in the story of sud- 
den illness which inadame had told hii; 
he imagined that it was convenient to her 
to gain time, and one excuse was as good as 
another as long as it looked reasonable. 

“What does it inatter?” said he, wavin 
his white hands as he drove along. ‘Mad- 
ame, the aunt, is iny ally,that is evident ; the 
adorable girl has perhaps some other corer 
who is young, Whoin she thinks she loves, 
and who is not a good match. 

“She is young; she will get over it. I 
will wait with the discretion of an English 
bishop. I will leave myself in the handsof 
madame ; she is a woinan of resources, and 
I will win.”’ 

He smiled a dangerous, wicked smile, 
which would have frightened Estelle if she 
could have seen it, and he clenched his del- 
icate hand until the diamond ring on the 
little finger left a deep dent in the white 
skin. 

“I will win,” he repeated. ‘‘My beauti- 
ful English maiden shal! be alne—an own 
the loviiest Duchess in France. Love? 
Bah! What is love when onc is eighteen? 
A fancy, a trifle, a childish folly. One 
knows how Ww regret these things when one 
is older. 

‘Madame is wise,"’ he laughed ; ‘‘she will 
know how to dissipate such fancies, how to 
manage them. And! am not jealous—I. 
Au revoir’’—kissing his hand in the direc- 
tion of St. Cloud—‘‘au revoir, and a good 
journey to you!” 

Three or four hours later Madame Rouge- 
ment and Estelle, with Florine in atten- 
dance, were also on the road to Paris. 

Estelle, fluttered, proccupied, took no 
note of the route. It was suflicient for her 
that they arrived at the rail way-station, that 
tickets were taken—for what point she had 
not remarked—and their journey towards 
— as she believed, had begun. She 
never doubted their destination; her 
thoughts turned more than once to the 

xinessof her aunt in anticipating her 
wish. 

It was after some hours of traveling and 
late at night that they descended at a station 
which must surely be Calais. Madame gave 
some directions; they all entered a car 

“We shall have a fine ,"’ Estelle 
remarked, looking up at the starlitsky with 
aclear noon shining serenely out of the deep 
blue depths. 

Madaine said nothing. 

Presently the carriage stopped at the door 
of a hotel. 


The proprietor came out, suave and smil- 








manner to her half-listening sare. All at 


- * ’ ‘ m 


we 





affair has quite 
pset ine. We will go to the Italian lakes - 
for a thorough It will be good for 
our nerves and spirits. Ah !’’—shivering— 
“to think that we should—ever so remotely 
—have been mixed up with such a horror! 
Thank Heaven, our with it is 
not known, and we shall get over it ut 
being‘comproimised! We willtravel 
Macon to-morrow, and a little 
Geneva; we will stay there a few 
through the Mont Cenis tunnel, and on to 
Pallauza first. This is an enchanting month ‘ 
r 
to 


to see 


E 


for the lakes; they will be in all the 

beauty. Perhaps we even get on 
Florence—you would ‘enley Florence. It 
would be too late for Rome; but Venice 
will be delightful a month hence—no mos- 
quitoes yet, and pleasant weather. We will 
certainly see Venice ; and then we will come 
up over the Brenner to Innsb and 
make a delicious little excursion into l. | 
It will be all new to you, and we shali have 
a charming time.” 

Madame talked very fast whilst the girl’s 
tears flowed. She was anxious to avoid 
coming to the point. 

Madame hated the fuss and flurry of a 
discussion, and she considered that an ex- 
planation was to be staved off at all hazards. 

The tour she had sketched would, she 
hoped, attract Estelle and help to divert her 
attention. 

It was a bore to leave Paris just now; but 
the season was drawing to a close, and the 
oes to be gained was worth the sacrifice. 

Madame consoted herself by thethought 
of her diainond necklauce—the earnest and 
foretaste of so much future splendour and 
substantial advantage to herself as well as 
to Estelle. 

Her energenic action had saved the scan- 
dal, as she believed ; and a young inexper- 
ienced girl like Estelle would be easy to 
Inanage. 

ame could trust herself to accomplish 
her own designs all in good time, with such 
plastic inater too under her hands. 

Estelle dried her tears presently. The 
swelling indignation in her heart helped 
her. 

“She too 1s against him,’’ she said. ““How 
cruel and how stupid they all are!’’ 

ller pride would not let her appeal further; 
she would not even take anything from 
Madame de Rougemont, who had been so 
ready to cast off Tem to draw up her 
skirts for fear they should be defiled by 
contact with this “horror,’’ asshe called it. 
Her letter had gone to him. 

In a few days at farthest he would know 
that she loved him ten thousand times 
more forall the scorn and shame which 
inadaine and the rest had heaped upon hin. 
She pictured him hastening to her—tor it 
would be easy to trace her froin St. Cloud— 
and she calined herself with the thought. 
She could wait and be patient now that the 
assurance of her love and trust was on its 
way to him. 

For one moment she had thought of the 
Wilmers. She would gotothem, to Eng- 
land and so be nearer to him. But what 
they too should be on the side of Tempest’s 
enemies? 

Somehow she shrank from telling these 
dear old friends, for the first time, all the 
story of herlove with this terrible shadow 
in the background. 

Ere long—soon—the world would know 
how wicked and false the whole thing had 
been. ' 

Her lover would be triumphantly vindi- 
cated before them all, and then she might 
tell her secret to her dear old triends, 

The old life, the old love, the safe happy 
shelter of her youth, all came back to her 
in a rush of remembrance and tenderness, 

She felt herself out on the stormy ocean 
S life, beaten and tossed, alone and help- 


ess. 

Instinctively she recognized that it would 
be worse than useless to cry for help to her 
aunt at all events; and her proud, indig- 
eye young heart closed against any appeal 

er. 

Madame saw her pale, com 
and thought that the be a 

“A few weeks of constant — of 
scene and diversion will dissipate all un- 
fortunate memories and prepare the way for 
Monsieur de Grandvilliers,”’ shre said. 

*In the meantime I will take care that 


nothing which can disturk her mind, shall 
reach her. 

“We shall be safe eno at the lakes and 
in Tyrol; they are not @ Paria, where 


any accident might happen at any moment 

to destroy all one’s precautions, Not that I 

think that wretch would have the 

to present himself to us; he has had thede- 

cency to efface hiinself so far, and he would 
any 


y venture to appear 
Still one hardl ves 


in 
knows what 
arid it is well thet we shall ve tas Ofan 


Gnokes bred lan in ont 
French society to hive ionblbed thet opin 
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tion; still, my love, my love’’—here she 
would break down for a moment—“4it is so 
long and so hard ; and I ain so hungry for 
one word—one dear word—to tell me they 
have not broken your heart!”’ 

andered 


present with her—one aching, wist 
thought. ‘ 

Every day’s journey seemed to drift her 
farther and farther away from the hope of 
that meeti which was the centre and 
dream of all life now. 


(TO BB CONTINUERD,] 


At Number Two. 





BY J. H. LUDLOW. 


HE way the crime was discovered,” little 
boy Billy read aloud, ‘“‘was somewhat 
curious. The landlord of a tavern at 

which the prisoner’s child was in the habit 
of making daily purchases inquired how it 
happened that the money was a!- 
mex Where bs eked to yong ai 
n ‘Where, you 

voor farthings from?’ ‘Oh,’ replied the 
child, ‘father makes them !’ tthus 
brought home to him, the miserable wretch 
expiated his heinous crime upon the scaf- 
fold on Monday, the first of May.”’ 

“Goodness me!’’ cried Mrs. Gillesby, 

“what dreadful book is that the boy 





reading ?”’ 

“I found it in *s room,under the sofa- 
cushion,” — little boy Billy. 

“That's like Good !” cried Mrs. 
Gillesby, trium tly, to her hter-in- 
law, li lly’s mainma,—*‘that’s like 


le bo 
Goodenough’s underhand ways! Under the 
sofa-cushion ? That’s Goodenough all over !’’ 
gece ating ees 
ser . 

When, a matter of ten years previous to 
the date at which this narrative commences, 
Mrs. Gillesby accorded a nah oom 
but reluctant consent to a union ned— 
two of the parties at the time most interested 
a Mee he we be o. ey wn 

ess and joy, the good 
theoe momneeatle words: y. 

“Goodenough,’’ she had said, “‘you are 
not bright—no, you are not! You have no 
sel f-assertion, no spirit, no dash, no go! You 
have little or n ng that one | for in 
the mental powers of inan; buat fortunately 
for yourself and this poor ehild, Rosaline, 
ay have an independence, and need never 

called upon for exertions which might be 
too much for you. 

“With all your faults—and they are inany, 
ae knows—you are agentleman! wt 

w 


are the dispositions o 
Providence !’’ Here she seemed to wander; 


then, recalling herself with a seeks “Yes, 
you are at least a sort of paptlemen. “ 
do think 


ptf .. n ver pestle oy was 
an un way 0 inatters poor 
little A oad, accom too, as 
were her mtg hy an omphasis ble 


to reproduce and a withering 
glance that must disty battle the ingenuity 
of the ablest artist on wood to deal with in 
simple black and white. 

Poor little Goodenough ! He was decided- 
ly undersized; he was mean locking; be 
had straw-colored hair, no eyebrows, and 
bed as underdune 


d of Yelping mongrel seen wo 

crow . 

fee} th a duny the owe to their surroundings 
existence—men 
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nh 
Mrs. Gillesby found little oF nothing “to 
complain oft. * ; 

“lf it were not for Biaeveriasting diddle- 
daddling and moll all over the 
place ! Mrs. + “A man in his 
position to have a club, an to it, 
everiastingly at ; to his wife's 
apron-strings.” ~ 

Pit was presentl tot more 
or less delicately, he to join a 


club, and go toflt, to pass a portion of his 
tune. 


The biow was rather a severt one when it 

fell. : 

Had Rosaline any hand init? Did she 
want himaway?_ - ‘ 

Never in his life before—for, well 
off, he had always been a# lonely, ess 
little egret Ooms you codon PRS Tienes 
certain h es sponges who a while 
had rollicked and made merry at his ex- 

nse, slapped him boisterously: on the 
Pack, borrowed: of him, and quar- 
relled with and cut him ag soon as 
found no money was to be Had—never in 
bis life till now had he been so aN 
here*at this newly-found home at No. 2. 
Datfydown Terrace, inthe company of the 
girl-wife he loved and made an idol of; and 
after all, then, he had been a bore; and she 
would be happier with less of his com- 

ny! 

He found somewhere a friend who would 
put hin up for the Dormouse, a highly re- 
spectable club round a corner out of Saint 
James's St with a dull lovk-out on the 
windowless side of @ house, and a dusty, 
stifling boxed-up flavor about its rooms that 
were dear to 1ts old-school meinbers. 

But to gain admittance to this stuffy par- 
adize it was necessary for a candi to 
wait three months; and those three months 
Goodenough, plainly seeing that he was not 
wanted at home, yom) on hor a kind of 
ignoble game of d-seek, pretending 
he was at the club, but getting through the 
time the best way he could, at quiet places 
where it was untikety he should be inet 
with. 

But he did not tell them why it was so, 
ew may be sure, and he kept his secret at 

ome all through the three months, and 
even ionger, when at the end of that 
potas of probation the Dormousers black- 

lied him. 

No, he did not think ft politic to mention 
the biack-balling at home. 

He thought, with a shudder, how Mrs. 
Giltesby would be down on him with her 
“Pretty gentleman you must be, too, to be 
black-balied! What have they found out 
about you ?”’ 

if the truth must be told, they had found 
out nothing about bim. 

One biack-ball excluded a candidate, and 
there was one particular Dormouser who 
made it a practice to go down to the club 
whenever there was anybody put up, and 
Diack-bali hiin as a matter of course. 

He happened at the time to be well enough, 
80 he did it 1n this instance. 

Therefore, as I have said, poor little Good- 
enough was yet a wanderer upon the face of 
the habitabie globe, and went round like a 
perturbed spirit. 

But he was with all this very, very mis- 
erable, 

It seemed to him, too, that even when of 
& bight he crept home, worn and weary 
from long and almisss loafing and loitering, 
that the welcome which was at best luke- 
warm, was oftep enough omitted alto- 
gether. 

He was, it fact, a mere cipher and non- 
entity in the house, a useless piece of awk- 
wardly-fushioned furniture there was no 
place for, - 

Once or twice he thought of running clean 
away, and also of committing suicide. 

But there was a “home-tie” that bound 
him to his home, unhappy as it was. ' 

About twenty anontns or so after their 
marriage, Came an event, common enough, 
Which necessitated a great increase in the 
household expediture. The little Good- 

- Cough was sickly, and required careful 
Dursing, also much medical attendance, 
also change of aur. 

Without encroachi on the settlement 
he had made on his wife, Papa Goodenough 
son began to find ita matter of no small 
difliculty to make both ends meet, and keep 
things going at No. 2, Daffydown ‘Terrace, 
North Brixton. 

First of ail, he began to economise in his 
©wn lunches, and walked instead of taking 
a omnibus, There was no hurry, he 
argued, But by these ineans he did not 
— much, and presently when the rent 
vecame due, and the tax-bills eame pour- 
ws 1" inceamantiy, when he had npning to | 

ve em wit ver 
Curious indeed. h, he began ” we y 

About this time he met with a City friend 
bd said, “What have you your tin in, 
(co udenough?”” And it was in 
‘overnment securities he cried, “Thut’s a 
ee nes an‘t it? Why don’t you specu- 

So Goodenough drew out a lump of his 
money, and speculated ane lost bis money. 
, For some time after this,wan and wistful- 
sed, Goodenough made spectre-like visits 


o the City, and b by the 
crowd, tecling pom beeen meen te Ave ; 


and then he got into a of drc into 
the iewst frequented base ef bitehouses, 
Aud suttung t drinking by himaelt. 


9 si + * 7 * 
sorry icnilesby and, , for that matter. ( am 
4 » pretty e Mrs. Goodenoug b 
Amu, bad long ceased to take anything wore 


re Gillen fell 
Mrs. Gillesby ae a weeping, and 
“No wonder the bills are not paid!’ sob- 


bed Mrs Goode 


“And this is what he calls his club!” 
cried Mrs. Gillesby, though her tears. 


Se en i 


“What are you going to do, mamma?” 


Goodenough h 


asked Roaaline. 


“I’m going to this same club,”’ said Mrs. 
Gillesby, ‘to see if itis even in existence.” 
It would have taken considerably less 
verbial feather to have 
floored Mrs. Gillesby when she heard that 


than even the 
Mr. Gvuode: 


upon broad-toed 


“My name is 
old gentleman. 
s2e Mr. Good 


step in. 


*“*You look well 


well.”’ 


table. 


Pinkerton. 


deceived us for y 
“Bless ine!’ 

rising to his feet. 
stand. 


ad 


And she 
that ?”’ 


waiting for yon.” 


the boy, after all. 


urther 


surprised. rather 
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np “a1 
SLT sel 
cried Uncle 

book again!” cried Mrs, 

there was a knock at the street 
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Mrs. Gillesby rose with 
put on her bonnet. 
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a bad business for 
ust then met Mrs. 


Mra, Gillesby took the Brixton omnibus, 
and returned to No. 2, calm but resolute. 

Goodenough was going to catch it. 

Upon the threshold of the street door, 
however, she met a little old gentleman 
with snowy white hair, with drab 

shoes. 


It wouid have been 
Goodenough had he 
Gillesby in St. James 
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“Is Mr. Good at home?” he in. 


Goodenough is sure to be,” 
ded Mrs. Gillesby, ‘What name?” 
” said the little 
out Mrs. Goodenough 

rs. 
willdo. i'm his uncle.”’ 
That Goodenough had an Uncle Pinker- 
perfectly well aware 


he inust eat game; but none is to be had. 
The beasts are all listening to Gunadh 
this the King hurries to the spot 
and buys the seventh 
ali that now remains of the poem, In these 
traditions of the Latin Siby! and the Hindoo 
we have two versions of the story 
work of which must have been in ex- 
istence before the dispersion of the Aryan 
tribes from their common home. 


ton Mrs, Gillesby was 
and also that that uncie was very rich, an 

that he had for some reason never done 
anything to assist Goodenough 
his life. She pressed Uncle Pinke 


dear?” asked 





“And how do you do, m 


Uncle Pinkerton CaRpD PLAYING.—The most difficult and 
f 


fashionable form of ‘‘solitaire’’ at cards is 
Jt is said that the 
is so ingenious and interesting that in 
rn cities clubs are formed w play it, 
communication of success being 
telegraph and letter. The elements of cal- 
culation and chauce are about equally di- 
vided. The possibie combinations of the 

ne may be said to be incaiculable. The 

li pack of fiftytwo cards is used. They 
roughly shuffled to begin with, 
and then laid out one by one in rows on a 
large table. Whenever as thus laid outa 
card of the same suit as the last one in the 
row is to be found three cards back ‘skip- 
two,”’ itcan be 
in the row. Th 
order of the o 


“Thank you!” said Rosaline, “I am very called the “ski 


“Dear me!" said uncle; 

fretting about something. 
As he spoke, his eyes had 

red ink on ataxpaper lying open on the 


*“you’ve been 
fallen on the 


Rosaline burst into tears, and Mrs. Gilles- 
by dabbed her own eyes with her pocket 
handkerchief rolled 

a ball. “Poor cnud!’ 
had enough to make her miserable !’’ 

“Is it money matters?” asked Uncle 


in the shape of 
inamma, ‘‘she 


“Not that alone,’’ replied Mrs. Gilleaby, 
hysterically. “Oh 
bad-hearted man. 
and never has been, a rmouse ! 


cried Uncle Pinkerton, 

“I don’t clearly 

I caine here with oe of 

helping my nephew; but is 
Read for yourself” said Mrs. Gillesby. 

him the letter. 

“Well,” said Uncle Pinkerton, “what of 


ow, sir, is a 


ar t t and ina 
child, he is not, ee ee ae 


bring cards of the same suit within two 
In that event the two 
laced in a single pile, that to the 
the one on which the other card 
It will often 

the four suits may be moved in t 
the same time, and in doing this the mem- 
ory is taxed, and ingenuity needs to be fre- 
80 as © combine the 
way as to bri 
saine suit within two cards 
When the cards on the table offer no chance 
to move, the player draws from those in his 


, if successful, is the combina- 
tion of all those of the same suitin a pile b 
themselves, thus making four piles. 
ure is reached when the cards in hand bei 
exhausted, there are no further moves anc 
more than four piles 
—_ 


cards of each other. 


“What of that!” cried Mrs. Gillesby. 
“Why, you're as bad as he is. 
see? Your Young Lady is all right, and 


“Well,” said Uncle Pickerton, “that’s 
right enough. The Yo 
ot a monthly journal of 
sex. It means he has 

ublisher; and, b 
t, I said to mysel 


remain on the table 


Cuurcu Betis. The London Lancet is 
to church bella, regarding 
" gs @ very 


Jove ! when I heard 


‘There's 

He come’ ay 
idle, and doesen’t turn up nose at trade, 
in which his fatherand I, and our father 
before us, made our money.’ And then I 
went down yesterday as 
a I see peer 
8 eeves, wor 
Lord, the sight did my old eyes 
my nephew himself. Sol q 
out without his noticing 
inquiries among the 
[og was selli 
atill fi 


y opposed 
sir “ding dong and 
serious annoyance tw the sic 
ever was, and who 
the counter, 
ng away like a slave— 


well, and might improve 
better management, and 
also ascertaining that the 
be had at reasonable 

buy it for my nepbew, 
start.’” 


“Vrs. Gillesby felt much 
_ oven te Oe aeenned, considera- 


1 to 
give him a fair 


az 


biy taken aback, it must have been just 


then. 

ss who is the little 
uy uophow’s ob? ied wite.on you read- 
ing. my tuttweman? Let me bear you read, 


home to him,” 
wretch 


aT 


i 


g 
2 


in the corner? 


£ 


sir. 
“The it thus 
read boy Biily * 



















MARRBIED IN me with 
regard to being married a 
in the custom of the Romans hol this 


a 

was celebrated the memory 

of the dead, and uently it was be- 

lieved that 1 gen -dontralaed im this 
month would result ratally. 

Tue (meat PYRaAMip.—An English 
architect has been “ up” the cost of 
the great pyramid, dimensions 
at the base were 764 square feet, it had 
a | onl ny genre ym of php cov era 


89,028,000 cubic feet of stone ; and 
he adds that it could not now be built for 
less than $145,200,000. But where did alt 
this money come from ? 

BriIpAL CEREMONIES.—Among the more 
cdeasn wes the pealtias ct emmabiieng iho 

mis, was o ucting 
bride to the house of her spouse on med oe 
which was afterwards burned ; it origi 
with the The and was intended as a 
syinbol of the bride's future dependence on 
her husband, from whom there was no 
chariot to convey her back to her parents; 
it is mentioned B. C. 

“T Szerve.’’—The Prince of Wales’ motto, 
Ick Dien (Gerinan : 1 serve, ) according to a 
Welsh story, should be Eich Dyn (Welsh : 
Your man.) The legend was the 
Welshmen promised to obey Edward I. if 
he would give them a prince who was born 
in Wales, could speak no English, and had 
done no wrong to man, woman or child, 
and in answer he presented the newborn 
child of his queen with the words, Eich 
Dyn: “Here's your man."’ 

OLD PuNncTUATION.—It appears certain 
that the ancients were not acquainted with 
the use of any punctuation marks to ansist 
the reader tn ascertaining the sense of the 
author, but that he was left to diseover it 
from the general tenor of the subject. The 
earliest nted books had no stops, but 
some arbitrary signs here and there, intro- 
duced according to the humor of the printer. 
The marks of punctuation now used were 
invented in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

CONSUMPTION OF OAK.—Not more than 
forty acres of tiinber can grow upon an acre 
ef land, so as to attain their full size or to 
yield each two loads of timber. In order, 
therefore, to build-a full-sized man-of-war, 
the produce of seventy-six acres of oak- 
forest, of the growth of a hundred years, 
would be necessary; and to supply the de- 
mands of such a navy as aa PoKsesses 
at the present time would absorb annually 
the produce of nearly 150,000 acres. 

PostaL CaAkps.—Postal cards were first 
adopted by Sermmeny. By an act of Con- 
gress, June 8, 1872, the Postinaster-General 
was authorized and <lirected to issue postal 
cards to the public at a cost of one cent each. 
The first cards were issued in May, 1873. 
The enormous number of 276,446,716 postai 
cards were imued during the last 1 
year, according to the reportofthe Postmas- 
ter-General,when the cards were first intro- 
duced we are informed that the government 


| paid $1.40 per 1,000 for them, but recently 


they cost about 40 cents per 1,000, and the 
article is quite an Improvement on those 
first ieunel 

Tux One Evgenv.—The follow act of 


barbarous co is related ot vendee 

Bey, surnamed syed, who was the 

object of great atten Constantinople. 
father died when uMly sixteen 

years old, and the K bis 

refused to mower jo n wling ie 

cessor, On acgount y 

matin Ware” tlaving enabled. 


F 


the revolted chiefs, he advahced 
midst of them, and said, “Well, you doubt 
m OOUTRES, I will now cony you of 
wheat sacrifices I aim e”’ Ant with 
this remark, he ly lef 


eye from the vexteagedin gue! . the 
ground, This e of courage, 
80 astonished the they threw 
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OVER TBE SEA. 
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Derk clouds o'er the heavens are swerping, 
The wind marmers wild aad low, 

And tt walls ost the words that my lever 
Mpake to me long, long age: 

**We part but to meet, my darting !"* 
Ah ! when will the meeting be? 

The days grow to years so slowly 
Now wy lover is over the ses. 


The white-crested waves are plashing 
Their tireless song at my feet, 

They have cung it so long and se falsely, 
That I heed not the musiceweet; . 

*Tis the old refrain they are chanting : 
*‘Some day we will bring him to thee !** 

But their notes have all grown discordant 
Now my lover is over the sea. 


The sea-gulls around are flying, 
Their tale is the same to-day ; 

**We pave seen thy lover, oh, maiden, 
In the land that ts far awny.** 

Fly swiftly, fly swiftly, oh, sea-gulls, 
And earry this message from ime : 

*Oh, love, oh, love, I am lonely; 
Come back to me over the seg." 


ARDEN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY MARGERIE.”’ 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 
was late in the t after returned 
from Monmouth Hilda her head 
on her pillow. 


She was not ly wi ° 
The events o ikea ° aosing the wild- 


est ental excitement, sleep from 
her eyes. 
Si in the silence of her chamber, while 


the moon shone calm and fair over the earth 
she strove to read the future. 

vy be she could but dash the obscuri 
veil m_the comi events, and know 
indeed she was ever to taste the happiness 
of being clasped in a parent's arms! 

Ww fre mystery that enshrouded her in- 
éced be made plain, and she no more to 
be left to wander helpless and alone in the 
chill darkness of her lonely, unloved life? 

Oh, if such happiness were to be for her ! 

mony she caught at the blissful pros- 

and suffered her thoughts to stray at 
their owe yh om 

Then her moc ° 

Tho hopeful, blissful vision faded into the 
dark elouds of a gloomy future, - 

“Tf it is all a dolusion,’’ she thought; “if 
he whose features thus resemble t pre- 
cious miniature be not iny father, but only 
one of those strarige resemblances that de- 
lude and mislead even to death! My heart 
tells me that at last I have found him, my 
mother’s love, my father. But then, will 
he acknowledge me ?—will he own the des- 
olate orphan ?’ 

A terrible dread passed over her. 

“He may deny me,”’ she resumed; “ 
rich, haughty as he looks—high in rank, as 
his Very air oa with wife 
and children round him,—will he own the 
ohild of bis youthful love! Ah! he muy 
send me from his door an outcast. If he 
wronged my inother, how can he care for 
his child?” 

“Heaven help me!" she cried, and the 
self-pity brought the tears to her eyes; 
“Heaven help ine! Better they had let ine 
die in my unconscious infancy, and been 
laid on the bosoin of the only parent that 
would have cherished me, than suffer that. 
Ah, there is one sweet happiness that can 
never be mine,’’ she oo ned, and her 
hands were locked her over her heart. 
‘But why this entire desolation, this fearful 
gloom and foreboding? Am I destined 
only to distress and misery? © merciful 
Father, hast Thou indeed n to be 
gracious to me!"’ and her meek tyes were 
raised to the moonlit sky. 

“Ouly midnight,"’ she murmured, as the 
distant hall clock sounded twelve. “Will 
the darkness never pass? Surely the day 
must bring something on its wings. Some- 
thing tells me that I cannot long remain 
thus—that my destiny will ere long be ao- 
couplished, for good or evil.” 

After awhile the r girl grew calmer. 

Preparing herself for tne night, she knelt 
again, and offered up a calmer er, with 
sweet resignation to the All-Wise will. 

“The burthen of that prayer was— 
“Give me resignation and strength, oh m 
Father! Let me no more go lonely in this 
cold world, if it be Thy will; but if not, 
then be Thou to me in the place of an earth- 
ly parent, and me me safely to Thy 
heavenly home !’ 

Then she laid her head on her pillow and 
soon fell into a calin slumber. 

Oh the realms of Dreamland ; 


+ prosaic is the return to waking 
How tul the transition from the 
Fai of dreams to our dull, cold earth 
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mediately ; dawn, that, 
Pues eee, bs decane 
was 4 aetning, a+ g er — 
aera when lurid with neti 
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turn in the winding 
to her an intolerable 
out from the 
lower came 
The fire had eviden 
rear of the house. 
ping about her, 


ing 
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Far and the 
over the hills and woods 
Sete ae ae 
de and her 
aweet little the 

tt Where 
were 
borlayeon the brink of etern 
rushed 


the oaken panelling 1, 
so colled through the carved banisters of the 


staircase. 
a» oe no one help me to save them !”’ 
she “Will no one ever cone ?”’ 


tance. 
The flames had been seen. The people 


from the | and from the village were 
mo 1+ help. 
Would it be too late? 


“Fire! fire! fire!’’ echoed on the night, 
coming nearer and nearer. Then came 
feebler sounds. 

Mrs Winslow, 4 forward her 
husband, was seen ring through the 
smoke, feeble and half senseless, but alive 


male, 
Hilda started up. She would-rush towards 


' the coming throng. She would urge them 


onwards, tell them that the life of the young 
heiress of that fair domain was at stake. . 

She staggered forward ; but overcoine by 
the smoke, the exhaustion, the terror of the 
scene, and the excitement of the previous 
day, she sank senseless on the terrace before 
the inansion. 

When Hilda recovered her consciousness 
some minutes later, she dimly, as one 
in a dreain, on a scene of terror, 

Men were flitting toand fro, removing the 
furnituré and uables from the house. 
Engines had arrived, and were beginning 
to play on the flames. Then she faint! 
turned her head. She lay on a sm 

rassy lawn whither somo one had borne 

er, while close beside her sat Mrs. Wins 
low, and one or two trembling maid-ser- 
vants, paralysed with fright. . 

Hildarose languidly to her feet. The 
first object on which her eyes fell was the 
a of the former mistress of that burn- 

ng mansion, lying uppermost on a heap of 
carpets,sofas, antique cabinets, books, chuirs, 
plate, and pictures, thrown pell-mell to- 


er. 
She eye eee itall. They had res- 
cued the pictureof Sir Guy Capel’s dead 
wife. Lud they saved his child 

‘*Where is Lina?” she cried, wildly. 

The housekeeper, mute with terror, only 
sat swaying herself to and tro; the servants 
only replied with fresh sobs, and in an in- 
=: Hilda - among 7 crowd. 

“Go some of you—-go!’’ she cried, grasp- 
ing thearms of the man near her. ‘Go, 
save them! save Sir Guy's child—his only 
child—and her nurse! quick !”’ 

“Where are they ?’’ cried several voices. 

“In the western wing, the last chamber,” 
she replied. “Oh, quick, quick !—every 
moment is life !’’ 

She sank on her knees, and prayed ment- 
ally, with her hands clasped. 

‘There was a pause; it seemed hours to 
the excited girl. Men gazed in each other's 
faces, then upon the pile wrapped in flames; 
they trembled, they exchanged regret- 
ful words and looks, but no one moved. 

“Why do you wait? Are you men?” 
eried Hilda. “You have—you have ino- 
thers. Think of Sir Guy; itis his only 
child. He will give half his fortune if you 
save her. If ye are men, save them—save 
therm !"’ 

But no one stired. The love of life was 

, and it seemed certain death to rush 
into jaws ef the devoring flame. 

“Cowards, cowards all! Lina, Lina, I 
A you, or die with you!’’ cried 

With a sudden bound she ran up the 
broad steps, and disappeared amid the blind- 


ing smo 

“She is lost! she will never come out 
again! Let us try to save her!” exclaimed 
a stout fariner from the crowd ; and instant- 
ly, inspired by the force of example, three 


or four ran overthe thresheld of the burn- 
Fiow Hilda ed the rooms occupied b 
Nurse Allen her c¢ she nover 
knew; it was h was there, 
unharmed by that terrible flame. Closing 
the door her, sank down ex- 


rish ; but they would die to- 
And eee back to the bed 
scorched 


That very appeal, so mute and helpless, 
cee seul thi gr,” sh said, pressing 

o ng,” e 
her lips on Hilda n 
thing, you cannot save us, then. 

Guy were only here! But there don’t take 
on 80, ~¥ - is all @ufficient. Pe 

we may saved. Come, come—we 
must snot stay here to die—come, my child 
come. 

“No, ne,”’ ed Hilda. “We cannot 
escape. Do we nevesothotersinio fice be 
everywhere? No, Mrs. Allen, we must 
perish. Oh, poor Linal’”’ she ‘and a 
convulsive shudder ran her 


‘Die here !—perish here!’’ repeated Mrs. 
Allen, mechanically. “Ohno. But it mat- 
ters not for me. to get ny Lina away. 
She is her father’s darling, one. 
Poor Sir Guy ! Oh, save her for her "s 
sake!’’ she cried. grasping Hilda’s arm 


frantically. 

The roused the girl. 
Por Sir Guy’s sake she save the 
child or 


And then came the ht of his agony 
at the news of his darli terrible fate. 
That was the most po stiinulus. 

In an instant Hilda wascalm; and she 
calculated, with the coolness of a heroine, 
the chances of escape. 

. The flooring had hot yet fallen, nor the 
staircase, through the wall» were burning. 
She must brave it—they must all brave it. 
Seizing a couple of towels, she di them 
into the water ewer, and -wrung them tight- 


ly. ’ 

viepind one about your mouth,”’ she said 
an ag Allen; ‘it will prevent suffoca- 
tion.”’ 

Then, wrapping Linain a blanket, and 
lifting her from the bed with almost super- 
human strength, she cried, ‘“Now, nurse. 
There—your hand—quick !” 

She threw open the door, but the, old 
nurse sank down. 

“No, no,’’ said she. “I shall onlySbe a 
drag on you. Maybe God will send some 
one to help me.” 

“God can save us all, if it is his will,’’ re- 
plied Hilda. “TI will not leave you. I will 
not stir one step without you. For Lina’s 
sake, or wy to strong. There 
hold me fast. 1’t let go “4 arm.”’ Clasp- 
ing little Lina tightly to her m with one 
arm, and with the other feeling her way 
along the corridorin the blinding smoke 
while Nurse Allen’s arm was firmly clas 
ed round her waist, Hilda thus crossed the 
threshold. 

Terrible was that dark, groping walk. 
On—on she went; the flame close on her 
path. 

In the midst ofthe peril, when neither 
retreat nor advance could be possible, save 
with the utmost and most desperate resolve 
and calmness, she suddenly encountered 
on open door that swung outward in the 
= dor, which struck her head a severe 

ow. 

Bewildered, stunned by the blow, ex- 
hausted by the terrible exertions she had 
made, Hilda at last ve way. 
murmuring, “God help us! go no 
further,”’ she sank, with a roaring sound in 
her ears. 

In her last moments of consciousness 
only one idea crossed her brain—“I am 
dying, dying so young, and unclaimed, un- 
known by my father. 

Then faces slowly wor and blending 

before her daz- 


like flitting cl 
zled 


vision—the faces on h 
and ho Oar ae darted goo] 


y 
her vision; then a col: lank blackness 
closed over her. ; 







































the reader. ? 
In his youth he had been self indulges 
wilful ; 


frivolo im and 
spoiled child ee ak mother ; the hand- 
some idolofthe salon; the and favor- 
ed lover; the heartless rouwe ; true and 
bitter lover of Julia Courtenay. 

We say “‘bittér,’’ for his love for Julia was 
of that that turns from its deepest in- 
tensity of passion ot the hardest and most un- 


pitying hate. 
edoeining passio of his lif wight 
one ee n oO 'e 
nS melee ——— r.. . 
t ee ve wrought a tem 
a be certainly not one 
could have eradicated the fixed bitterness 


such a reformation is a prob- 
lem; and Hugh’s character was scarcel 
one that was susceptible of the sweet an 
soften saenenee St women. 

PH as , and disliked per covsins 
er and proud spirit scorned the love 
that been di oo toso many 
have judged right i her eltimate of his 

ve ju t in her ate oO 

characte 


r. .. 
Pe cara 
e88 0 ° u 
to his heiress wife. veh 
The gentler portion of his nature had 
been hardened by gambling, and the real 
love ot which he was le had been 
buried with his first and love. 
But Hugh was made of yet sterner stuff; 
-and the debasing influences of long Bring 
g 


of crime and velit we Me 
e 
mien and manner. As yet his career bad 
been triumphant. 

ht much evil, and alway* 
with the im that increases the daring 
hardihood of sin. 


geance of Heaven, had not 4 
oT aee ie ee tentin ertel ioe tam ble,’ 
he said. “There is nothing that genius and 


—— ys 
career. 

“Triumph 1 he whispered, s* ¥ 

walked eg ee die floor. te 
“Yea, a 1 At one stroke 

be freed f , 
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He paused 
of his the 
cnaty of ns comdng Wlamph. Then. the 


nT have no time to waite here” be naid, 
suddenly = twelve march. 

“Ha -past, 

He drew we heavy curtains and 
looked into the 

“Its dark as} ” enid 


—one ti was an 6 evidence of 
“No, Hugh Ft no!’ he smiled 
boldly. “One last and you hold your 
fortune in your and the man you 
hate is doomed for ever.”” 
He went into an inner and drew |’ 
forth from a closet a dark slouched 


hat. 
This with the ample cloak, under which 
he concealed a stal] dark lantern, com- 
tote .~ disguise ; nine pee unlock- 
ny his door, and lock again, 
awe the dimly-l 
through the ball, 
servants 
base:nent of the 


Even had he been heard, they were too 
much accustomed to his late e 

matutinal returns to his home, to y rat 
the occurrence; 80 he opened the hall door 
and passed ont, and unremarked, 
into the dark, 

Some hours later owner of a state- 
ly mansion in Belgravia stole like a thief 
into ~ — house. All eggs ye Ms the 

h mn turned down, an porter 
Se unconscious of 


slumbered in his chair, the 
hour. 
Amid the and the noise of 
ing rain and howl of the - 
nald Glanville not the steal 
r 


tread 

of feet, nor saw the form that glided afte 
bin over threshold and into the Suly 
ligh secreting itself among 
curtains ofa bag <eiadews : 

Glanville lighted « ee me on the 
mantel pi and laying his 
aside, sented 
betore the a where 


his feet. In vain he stretched out his hands 
tor even a blade of to stay his fall. 

That night Glanville had risked his last 
sovereign at the gaming table; nay, more, 
he had staked far more than he 
His debts had been Pp 
on him, and still he gone madly on, 
fancying that each hour, each row, 
would retrieve all, and restore him to the 
fortune and station he had lost. 

It was the oid tale—~madness, excitement, 
ruin, despair; and next, per suicide. 
He was ruined—utterly ruined—and dis- 
pa Every available resource was ex- 

austed; every article that he owned, the 
house in which he was, the furniture that 


graced it, the chair in which he 
were forfeited. ll that he could com 
would not be to meet a hundredth 


enough 
part of his lawful debts; and for his so- 
called “debts of honor,” they were s f 
in which thousands would be swallo up 
in vain. 

There was no hope. 

On the morrow his name would be dis- 
graced for ever. : 
a The distrusted anew, the ruined - 
tleinan, the utter a in money, - 
acter, health, and all the domestic ns 
—thut would be his brand, the true brand 
affixed to his name. 

Such was the fate in store for him ; and the 
reputation which even he had as yet main- 
tained, and the station which he could not 
resign without a pang, would be gone for 
ever. 

“Ruined, ruined!” he said, smiting his 
——— “It has come at = P 

“It has waited | but on or a more 
certain, desperets result. I have ed 
with the tide like a dro man; but I 
must sink now, sink into a fathomless 


whirlpool of and ruin. Ob, 
mg— that thou hast 

with all smiles and 
wine-cup the dice 


tein pting me with 
and bec me with goiden-tipped fin- 

ers to in ! Ah, fiend, are you satis- 
fied now? Can wine drown memory? can 
— a oes a temporary forgetfulness 
t my ” 

He poured out a from one of the 
decanters that were always f on the 
table to wait his return, and it off at 
a draught. 

Then he leaned his elbow on the: 4able, 
and inoaned in deep and bitter agony ‘“To- 
morrow—to-morrow !’’ 


H 
chiverch bones that blasing fire, as if an 
him. 


cesetminess, it can bring me ‘qernal 


awn & thrill ren through his frame, 
hel he repeated. “Ab, do I be 
I eannot 





for me than the fate 
the v1 Baad 


numbi 
Wiover ; -, aad 
“No no no pity. i could 
not bear 0, nO; Paid’ Glanville 
ot bal talon wha oes dark, set be a 
a n he is 
coward who healtates to take it. Why 


ra 
“Julia loved me, her whole soul was 
bound up in me, her exis ence w up 


Julia! she will be better without me—I, 
who crushed all life’s toses from her 
who sacked her every treasure of 


, and fortune, and left her a " 
ame how she leved me, wretch I 
am o punishment can a wrongs. 
How ane loved me! Poor Jute” 


He raised his head, und his eyes fell on a 
portrait on the wall. 

It was Julia’s—taken in all the brilliancy 
of her young matronhvod, in the rich robes 
and jewels that so well accorded with her 


ae beauty. 
here was that glorious creature now ? 
Poor, desolate, stricken, injured in every 


she was wande alone, amd per. 
, abject inisery, the wild. cold 


semuiohinasies a tee eon 
Inost stagnant. 
He loosened his dress ; sorpething fell on 
——— a eieic ante 
to recover en 

peeindcaeres ate lips. ares 
The form behind the window hangings, 
ee ee a ee 

Glanville cove his face with his hands 
and burst into tears. 

Not wilder was the eternal strife without 
than the burst of emotion that shook that 


d, 
chair, while the form glided back into the 
mufiling shadow of the curtain. 

“No, no, I cannot, I must not,’’ he mur- 
nu in a hoarse whisper; ‘the dead for- 
bid in" he added, shuddering. “Dead, 
dead !’’ he repeated ; ‘‘yet how I knew 
it? But theother day in her bloom and 
beauty she stood before me,’’ he continued 
and a superstitious thrill ran through his 
frame; ‘and now her pictured 80 
sweet, so young, reproachfullv forbids this 
deed 


‘Marian, Marian, 1 obey! Come ruin 
come despair, I will not add to my sins and 
weakness the crime of a suicide.’ 

He flung the deadly drug beneath tne 

, returned the treasu locket to his 
anak and taking upa iight, slowly mount- 
r,and threw him- 


ed the stairs to his ™m 
self undressed on the bed. 
And still the figure in the curtains kept 


its position. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
HE morning broke bright and beaati- 
ful after that terrible rain and chill 
wind. 
The winterly spring was over. and June 
resumed her a pode 
Fair and soft rose the memoranie aay. 
The bright summer sun had dried the 
moisture in the air, and the atmosphere was 
delicious; a sweet mixture of the fresh and 
inspiri ring with the balmy Summer. 
whole town seemed animated at an 
unusually early hour on that fair spring 
morning. 
The birds in oes squares and parks 
cheeril sparrows 
twittered with redoubled glee in city 


cuaren with their nurses were early 
astir, and scampering and 
uares 
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availed himself of the it his 
host remainder of the night. 

“The police, however, were only aroused 
by the back prein- 
ises, and it soon a dar- 
ing and most skilful robbery had taken 
place. 


“And, what was very singular, the box 
selected for the robbery was Segoe 4 the 
one most available and suitable for the pur- 
pose of the burglar. 

“It 7 geld tnd pocumiie of tank usively 
bags o an kages 0 notes, 
besides a small box of case, containing 
foreign bills of rn oe can be rea- 
lized, in sorfie instances, before they can be 
= by the rightful owners. 

« modein which an entrance must 
have been effected isi ned to be thro 
some carelessness of workimen employed in 
an adjoining house, which very recently 
fell down trom neglect. 

“The mortar ~ the party — is there- 
fore com vely fresh, and the person or 

< eortenf must have removed the 

ricks sufficiently to force an entrance on 

their hands and knees, and then actually 

have had to replace them ere leaving the 
house. 

“The piunaered property was secured in 
a safe of the most a ed construction, 
and fastened by Chubb’s pistol lock, so that 
the burglar, whoever he may be, must have 
prepared a key of the right construction ere 

accomplished his purpose; and, when 
the booty had been secured, the safe was 
locked again, and all was left apparently 
safo 


“Indeed, the roobery wouwa not have 
heen discovered before the opening of the 
opening ot the bank, had net the workmen 
in the adjacent house, who of course are 
e atan early hour, had their atten- 
tion directed to the freshly removed bricks. 

ot course at once gave an alarm. 

“Mr. Sabine was called ary gh 

n to pare for bed, an easant 
a Ptonminated by the unpleasant in- 
fo ‘that his firm were ininus some 
five hundred thousand dollars since he left 
the bank the afternoon. 

“Great sympathy will be felt for the 
a firrn and a conviction cannot fail 
to felt that some one weil sequainted 
with its members and their habits inust be 
concerned in the 

“A in a station different from 
the criminals generally implicated in such 
ou is 


“Ina few hours we may be ameto speak 
sncogeempvennies SS of jus 
tice, we cannot t hope the clue 
obtained will be skilfully and successfully 
followed up.”’ 

Such was,"the exciting account in the 
morning papers Readers looked st each 
other w The rant were 

of the fi ° 1 en he Ap hang ~ 
one of t rm. a cler 
ed.” The better iuformed, or those who 
believed themselves better informed. ex- 
ar Don't you remember his fataer?”’ said 
one. “Eh? doesn’t do to mention 
names, but I that his father’s money 
was made in that bank, and it is not unlike- 
ly that he knows all about it—eh?”’ 

“Yes, and folks have been saying queer 
tn Beige | casa Said the 





q “2 knew his 108s has been terrible; for 








Tt was but « of paper, and a 
broken gould trifle, like a charm achain, 


beneath it. 
© exainined both silently; his thee 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


EGINALD GLANVILLE awoke, aull 
and unrefreshed, about five o’clock in 
the morning. 


is head ached intensely; his frame 
shivered as with an ague. 


vious loss of sleep, at last 
did their work ; he gradually lost pain- 
ful shivering, and sank into a calin sleep. 

Dreams haunted him, of no unpleasant, 
though touching import. 

The form of his lost and be:oved youth- 
ful bride—for bride he now knew r to 
have been—rose before him. For the first 
time her sweet face at him without 
reproach or anger. A sadand pitying yet 
loving look was in the soft features; they 
spoke pardon and hope. 

Perhaps not the bright hope of earthly 
happiness, but a welcome and encourage- 
ment to permanent and heavenly joys. 

Another and more majestic beauty also 
appeared to him; perhaps more lovely and 
more thrilling then the sweet and gentle 
face that had just vanished, but not more 
exquisitly spirituelle and touching. 

It was the form of Julia—his injured 
heiress-wife; not as he had often red 


\ frantic resentment flashing from ev y 


er 
feature, but it wore now the gentle, pi 

ing, tender, agonized look which it had 
worn on that iast night,when she had yield- 
ed to his prayers and soothed his unisery, 
and murmured, “Love me—only love me!”’ 

Yes, Julia was there,and Reginald could 
almost hear the words, ** Love ine—only love 
—2 I will pardon all and love you 

It was a blissful hour to the suffering 
man. Reginald Glanville felt it as such; 
and he lay, even when the deep slumber 
had passed from his eyelids, unwilling w 
the exquisite vision. 
rade awaking was come. 

There at the door-bell, the 
sound of steps in hall, the sound of 
voices; then the steps ascensled the stairs to 
his bed-chamber, and restedat the door. 
There was a low, sharp tap; then his 
valet entered. 

“Please, sir.”’ said he. “a person wants to 


see you. 
started up. A feeling of 
tert cslaed bin The Bleeinl, viios 
passed, and he woke to a sense of terribie 


and perilous position. 
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“IT ain i11—I cannot see any one,” he said, 


uickly. 
. iPieae, air, 1 told him so,” sald the valet; 
‘hut—”" 


“But I am sorry that my business is too 
urgent to wait for Mr. Glanville’s 
or recovery,” said the voice of the § 


who had followed the servant up the 

“However, 1 am not in such haste as to 

vent your leaving bed and dressing 

r. Glanville; only 
gives look at your dressing @ yonder. 
Nay, don't be suspicious; your 
“Ti ed to ne ten 

ew no com u 
walked to the table where Reginald bad 
hastily Gung the trinkets that be had worn 
in his ems toilette a few hours pre- 
viously. 

There were some of rare valae, but tew 
in number, and of chaste beauty—a fine 
diamond pin ; a ring, some diamond stads, 
and a watch—a gold chronometer, of elab- 
orate workmanship, with a delicately- 
worked chain, and a bunch of rare charins 
attached. 

The man took them in at a glance. 

Then the watch and chain were rapidly 
pose quads rye ob oy wee neti the — 
ovat n jux nto then, 
and "a antle of satlntection crossed the 
detective's face, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
———_——- 3 


The Cato Club. 


A 8TORY OF OLD LONDON, 





what nt and gloomy of aspect, ill- 
paved and badly lighted. 
s yet ofl lamps have not given place to 
; the century isstill in its teens; the 
*rince ent fills the throne, whence 
mental infirmity has driven his revered 
sire George the LI. 

“Twelve o'clock, and a frosty night.” 

So proclainns a watchinan of advanced 
clad in a manycuped coat, carrying a lan- 
tern anda rattle, 

He repeats the announcement as he passes 
along. 

His slowly-moving formn is soon merged 
and lostin the darkness; but his 
echoing and re-echoing about the deserted 
streets, long continues audible. 

A hackney-coach stops; two gentleman 


Aj old-fashioned London street, some- 


alight. They pay the driver liberally, and 
disiniss him. They pause for a moment 
irresolutely. 


“This is our way,"’ says one to the other. 
“We are late; itisalready midnight. Let 
us quicken our steps.”’ 

They draw thelr long cloaks closely 
around thei, for they are meeting a bitter 
cold wind. 

As they pass beneath the feeble gleam of 
a projecting lamp it can be seen that the 
one man is some years older than the other, 
of taller figure and larger frame, 

"Tis pernicious weather,"’ observes the 
younger ofthe two, in rather peevish tones. 

“What is the weather to us, in our mood 
and with what we have before us?" asks 
the other scornfully. 

“The weather is a trifle; that may be 
wimitted—what then? Life is made up of 
trifles. Misery is compounded of many 
ingredients. The sum may be important ; 
but of what stnall figures it consists !"’ 

They pause before the carved portico of a 


red-brick house. Much ornate iron-work 

flourishes about the entrance, with extin- 

scuishers for the use of the bearers of links. 
‘ne moment, Vane,"’ says the elder man 


with a certain solemnity of manner. “It is 
made up, or if you have found reason to 
abandon opinions perhaps 
adopted s 

“My imuind is quite made up,” interrupts 
the ober. 

‘You are really determined ?” 

* Most determined.” 

“Think yelamoment. Youare young; 
iife may yet bave much happiness in store 
for vou. 


«| have thought, and I have decided.”’ 
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Weak 
strongly. 
speas ing. 


1 inds Sothern Ww rd 
or solemn compact binds up er. ° 
do not affect the forms and ceremonies, the 
vulgar .mumuneries and juggleries of so- 
called secret tribunals and fraternities. We 
are simply an assembly of gentlemen. Our 
word of honor is pl in the matter. 
What more is necessary? Weare, 

not to betray confidence, to be true to the 
club and to each other unto death. Surely 
it = sumicent that an po unter: 
standing in t respect ex amongst us 

After all, it is but fora while we are here. 
Time soon releases us from our obliga- 


had risen 


“In the 
with 


and El 
“That 


ward 


ofit? I must hold my 
to 

Bat th feels all thin me from her 
tediun ps 


Lord Melgrave 


with Flowers. To that 
turn hasten ; not content to journey thither- 
dreary sluggishness which are the o 


' sell is of the most and sort. 
| The tone of refined society all werngt phew senating Save. 
. vot pg A tL with Sequener the liveried attendants, 
car of Dir. Poverell. A vty Graduay the conversation quickened 
and in tone. 
Constraint was 


. She knows noth- 
lationship. How can I tell her 
She be- 
a miserabie poltroon, and drives 
. It is more than I 
If I lived, I should kil] him. It 


is better for me to be here. 

“I have done you some injustice, Vane. 
There is more reason on 
lieved possible. But, 
man here, reason is not really required. 
motives 


ur sidethan I be- 
r all to bring a 


often urge men to act 
But--hush! our president is 
He is proposing a toast. We 
though we may not drink 


his face of aghast! lor. 
ia y pal 


His white lips were seen to move, but for 
the moment no sound 


them : 
centre of the table stands the 
reality, 


bol of our society and its aims: Mo 
attendant conditions 


of Beauty, Grace, 


the Emblem of the Club ; Death 
goal we would in 


the imiserable tardin the 
nary 


1s.’ ey and penaltiesof life. 


Ss, 

His lordship spoke in calmy-measured F 
tones, with much graceful courtesy of man- 
ner. 

With a bow he quitted the two gentlemen 
and addressed himself to other members of 
the society. 

Mr, Vane, behind his cocked hat, whis- 
pered to Mr. Fevereli: ‘I fear his lordship 
s not long for this world.”’ 

“Who is?’ demanded Mr. 
quickly. 
there can be no doubt upon the subject, 
seeing where we are. But you spoke, of 
course, without thinking.”’ 

They approached the fireplace. Upon the 
inassive imney-piece of biack marble 
stood a large bronze clock, supporting a 
statuette of c.assicai design. adraped tigure 
of a man, nobie of pose, severe of expres- 
sion, with grandl features. 

Mr. Feverell explained to his friend: 
“This represents, r the best authorities, 
the statesman and philosopher we view as 


Feverell 


who are 


winning 


aich amg d limbs slowly afte 
ste our li ow r 
Us as though unwill ” 
the on dreaded path. 

“We differ, I may point out, from other 
clubs. They ballot for entrance; we ballot 


tor the 
Methane et 
ot inember w Vv to 

Rese face, 


from us, and w 
“And why should you fear it? night, Wo ahell aes aauie look npon in life. 
“T propose that we 
way. Inone of the empty bronze vases 
u ew e n- 
pon the table will be deposited cards i 
scribed with the naines of the members 


vance w’th alert action and 
ingly we were urged 


for life, wefor death. 


in the usual 


nt; in the other vase will be 


placed tickets numbered 1 to 13. 


“The youngest member nt will offi- 
ciate; with one hand he i draw a name, 
with the other a number. No. 13 is the 


number. This method of = 
ws 


ceeding is authorized by the unwritten 
of the club, and has been found satistactory 


in onan, say hn oe. if oe} po Sane in practice.” 

solute founder, of our ,» and w » 

name we have thought it Dot unbecoming wn who ne ™ a ? ae Mr. 
in us to assume—MMarcus Portius Cato | Vane, ina w < ome, 


named Uticensis from the place of his 
death.” 

“T have seen Mr. Kemble play the ” 
said Mr. Vane simply. “I was m im- 


“No. 13 will depart from 7? 
ashis lordship has expressed it. 0. 18 
will set forth ro 
from this worl 


upon his journe 
to the gext” j 4 


. Lord Me ve was shaking the 
yressed by his performance. Addison’s vanes, 
Geaedy in I think, a very noble produc a they contained might be well 


tion.”’ 





| 


not yet too late; if your mind is not»wholly | ful in representation.”’ 


| thin 


‘You understand, Vane? Who enters | 
here, leaves Hope behind.” 
1 understand, Feverall. Though it 


were the Cave of the Giant Despair I should 
enter.” 

“It is the Home ot Despair, for that mat- 
ver. You wili allow that I have warned 
you? 

" “Without doubt. Believe me, I am fully 
sensible of the kindness and consideration 
you have shown me in tne matter.” 

“And ws to be?" 

“It must be. It shai. be.’’ 

“We wii enter, then.’ 

And he — lightly at the door. 

itis silently opened by a powdered foot- 
man in a dark livery. 

They deliver to him their cloaks, and 
— in the most rigorous evening dress 
of the time. 

Their coats and smalli-clothes are finest 
black kerseyimere, their broad stiff cravats 
are tied acourately round very erect sharp- 
edged collars ; their open waistoouts display 
profusety frilled shirt-fropts; their wrists 
are daintily ruffled; they wear knee and 
shoe buckles, and black sik stockings; 
they carry dress swords by their sides, and 
cocked hats crushed beneath their arms. 

They mount a broad but dimly lighted 
staircase, and enter presently a spacious 
and handsome chamber upon the first 


Il. 
HUM of low-voiced conversation. 
Groups of gentlemen, all im strict 
full dress, occupy the room. 
in little iaughter; but no air of 
gloom oppresses the company. 





“I need hardly say the work is held in 
esteem by this rociety.”’ 
“The scene of Cato’s death is very power asked a 


True. 


Behind the scenes he inflicts upon himself 
his death wound, and then, ning in his 
chair, he is brought on to die. @ owe 
much to Cato and to the example he has 
left us, although here, perhaps, we bear in 
mind less the Cato of Plutarch and of Fact 
than the Cato of Addison and the Drama: 
the Cato who discovered that the Bane and 
Antidote were both betore him; the Bane 
ve | Life, the Antidote Death. But I 
< supper is about to be served. You 
will understand that we are not absoiute 
Stoica, We condescend to eat and: drink, 
and recognize that the tabie offers certain 
pleasures, albeit to-morrow we die.”’ 
“What isthe number of the company ?’’ 
inquired Mr. Vane in a low tone. 


read 


“At last 


was fill 


“An ominous number.” 
“Say rather an appropriate number.” 


III. 


LDING doors were thrown open. 
Lord Melgrave led the wa 





into an 

adjoining chamber, where a li en- 
tertaininent was fro. 
The with many wax candles 


In the centre stood a gilded vase of antique 
— with flowers, which but half 
con asingular ect rising from their 
midst—a human emul ies surface so 
and poushed that it bore the look of ivory. Mr. 

Two bronze vases of minor size also orna- 
mented the table, but these were empty. 

“A death’s head at a feast!” muttered 
Mr. Vane. 


The chair was Lord Meigrave, | neath the 
who remained stand 
ot . wever, until all = floor, 





“Mr. Vane, our 
kindly draw for us,”’ sai 
“Is there not a stran 


Lord Melgrave attempted to speak 
for some moments he could not inake hi 
white | self heard, the hubbub was so Ren 
Feverell proceeded 


oun member, will 
his lordship. 
rumbl] sound?’’ 


member who had ore com- 


plained of the room; “or am I troubled 


He does not stab himself before A 
too hastily the people, you remember. He respects too with a singing in the ears?” 


| much the preacri ns of the classic “Hush 
P Lag theatre. Mr. Vane was about to draw the cards 
from the vases. 

The second 
naine; third, Mr. Vane’s own name. 
numbers were tive and nine respectively. 

“Lord Melgrave,”—his lordship in firm 
tones unced hisown name. He next 
© nuinber: 
No one spoke. 


bore Mr. Feverell’s 


The 


“Thirteen.” 


1’ said his lordship very quietly. 


“I have usually met with ill luck at nes 
of chance. Fortune favors me to-nig I 
risea winner. Co 
men.’’ He smiled pleasantly as he took a 
pinch of snuff from Lis superb box. 
It Ailing the't that a very strange 
house. A footman hurried] 
threw open thr door. 4 


“Gentlemen,” he cried, “‘we are in the 


ulate me, gentle- 


noise 


The Louse is on fire! The 
staircase is 


greatest .* 

eee ; = flames; the 

threaten: t , to esca i 

mediately, or we ahall bes all dead a 
All rose from the table. Much confusion 

prevailed; there was something of panic 

even, with much uncertain hurrying to and 

Various cries were heard. 
gleaned with reer Onder I “Ay 
ore pari 


rn the meeting!”’ 
‘Silence the chair!” etc. 


; but 


to the doors, 


in the cause of order. 
port of the : » #8 he said, and in sup- 
“Madman 


! What would you do?” cried 


several of the " 
y atten members. Mr. Feverell 














street ti» 
en. said Mr. 
Vane to his friend. r. Feve was hold. 


ingen his lips a white handkerchief blotched 
w crimson. 

“It's over with me, Vane. I received 
somehow an awkward sword-thrust in the 
lett breast.’’ 


As he spoke, his mouth filled with blood. 
“Gentlemen,’’ said Lord Melgrave, “I en- 
treat you to save yourselves. is not 
a moment to be lost. The floor is yielding 
béneath our feet. I certify that you have 
acted most gallantly. But eno has been 
a for honor. Save yourselves, I im- 
ore.”’ 

“T shall not quit your lordship.” 

“Vane, I add my entreaties a his lord- . 
ship’s,’’ said Mr. Feverell. ‘Save r- 
self. ITamdying. Believe me when I say 

after all, life is worth a =a 

“I remain here,” said Mr. Vane firmly, 
as he took up his position at the window. 

But he scarcely spoken w. exert- 
ing all his robe, rm. by a sudden Mr. 
Feverell seizéd him the waist, lifted him 
in the air, and fairly him over the 
baloony. 


He was caught by a hundred hands, 

He had escaped altogether uninjured. 

When Mr. Feverell was last seen, his face 
wore a strangely radiant look, 

He waved his hand as —- bidding 
adieu to his friend and tothe 

A moment after and huge puffs of smokb 
hid him from sight. 

Then came the flames bursting through 
the windows, crunching the en frames, 
and licking and blackening and blistering 
the brick-work and stone coping. 

The total destruction of the house was in- 
evitable. 
orn re was an absolute end of “The Cato 
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The Chosen Suitor. 


BY LYDIA CAMPLIN. 











HEY are stand 
-§ gether, Kenneth 
worth, and he is holdi her hand in 
his and gazing earnestly into her beautiful 
a ay turn back!’ he ‘exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘Turn back before it is too latc. 
You do not know what you are doing; 
ona? 
mer believe I know my own mind,” inter- 
rupted Grace, with a ferced laugh. “I am 
perfectly sane, I assure you.”’ 

Kenneth looked at her with a sad, doubt- 
ful expression on his handsome face. 

“IT cannot deem ——— "he says. “I 
— — ~ — race E a would 
se rself for 5 2 

She disen ede 9 an his clasp, 
and, drawing herself up haughtily, replies 
in a cold tone that the tears in her eyes 
belie, ‘Neither would I, Mr. Carle. You 
—— too much upon our friendshi 
But there are some things that even friend- 
ship does not make admissible. You are 
very unjust in re accusation. My heart 
is my own and I am free to bestow it upon 
whom I please. Pray do not speak of sell- 
ing again.’’ 

“T am to infer, then,’’ he says, “that you 
have never loved me? You have been 
a with me all this time ; you-—” 

“Infer anything you please!’ retorts 
Grace, hotly. “It makes no difference to 
me.”’ 


upon the cliff to- 
le, and Grace Ells- 


oa nota =< — pa stoke that 
© utters, a . 
thrills Grace’s heart with's 
and causes the color to rush to 
Then there is a long 
neth gazes fixedly at the 
feet, and Grace stands 
= casting covert glances at her compal- 


“Mr. Carle,” she suddenly, ‘look at 
the dar ng sky. ‘There will be a storm! 
I shall return to the VV Will 
wel will, stay here,” he replies, without 


Atashort distance she pauses and looks 
behind her. 


ee iow, arm 
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ly had they Leman’s 
eyes to aid 

These bright eyes turn u Grace now, 
as she enters the room of a on 
serves a8 kitehen, chamber, and parlor, and 
a metallic voice “Ab! is it you, my 


child, Grace? ou were 
shower. Are you not drenched ?”’ 


“Oh, no,”’ Grace replies, — herself. 
“I have walked very fast, and wide- 
spreading trays apeneane yg va -: "7 
bus see. you never 
ome | >” with an arch sinile. 

“Yes, when the night " replies the 
old woman; ‘“‘but, my child, youware ill.’’ 

“No, indeed!” says Grace. “Why, I 
thought I was looking unusually healthy. 
Are not my eyes my cheeks rosy? 
For once, Mother Leman, your eyes, sharp 
as they are, have deceived you.” 

“No; I am sure you are ill,” the other 
says, gazing at Grace so earnestly that sho 
grows flushed and warm, and wishes those 
piercing eyes would turn in some other di- 
rection. “You are ill—not physically, per- 
haps, but méntally. Grace, my d,”— 
warningly—*take an old woman’s advice, 
and never exchange an old love for a new.”’ 

Now, Mother Leman has heard several 
stories concerning Grace and her two suitors, 
and deterinines to discover whether they are 
real tacts or idle rumors. 

She is satistied as to their truth when she 
sees Grace start suddenly, while her face 
flushes deeply. 

pep ean the % walle the 
same e wore 
when Kenneth Carle uttered the same words 
crosses her face. 


“I don’t know _— mean,”’ rises to 
her lips; but kno ‘fs useless to try to 
evade or deceive sharp-eyed woman, 


she answers, “I aim acting as my heart dic- 


_tates. I see no reason why you should 


warn ine.”” 

And Mother Leman, percei that the 
cuties isan unpleasant one to Grace, im- 
mediately changes it. 

It is not long before the storm clears 
away, and Grace takes her de ure. 

She | fully resolved mows _—_ marry 
the wealthy stranger, er love tor 
Kenneth Oarl can alter her de- 
cision. ; 

That very day the betrothal is sealed, and 
pre ons for the wedding commence. 

The wealthy suitor showers costly pres- 
ents upon her with a lavish hand ; but some- 
how they do not afford Grace the pleasure 
she —— 

The little ruby ring that Kenneth gave 
her is far more precious to her than all the 
rich man’s diamonds. 

At last the eventful day arrives, and 
(+race puts on the white wedding robes that 
are worth a fortune in themselves, expect- 
ing the costly jewels that glitter on her fair 
neck and arms, and =" the braids of 
blue-ulack hair. Then the bridal party are 
driven away to the village church, and the 
inarriage ceremony is performed. 

Grace stands like a statue through it all, 
her face white and cold as the sparklin 
diamonds about her, and the village inaid- 
ens’ envy turns to pity, for they see what 
the love ulend h does not, that she is 
an unhappy bride. 

Kenneth Carle is not present atthe wed- 
ding: he went away a week ago, the villag- 
ers say, and Grace is spared the pain of see- 
ing hiin. 

A ‘ew hours later Grace and her husband 
have left the little and are on their 
way to the Continent, where, amid new 
scenes and new people, surrounded by 
every luxury that money can buy, Grace 
wil: endeavor to forget her sorrow. 

7. * . 


Ten years later. In the age, hand- 
somest room that the Eyre Hotel can afford 


sit two gentlemen; ove a slim, blonde 
young man, whose attire borders on the 
“dandy” style ; the other atall, broad-shoul- 
dered gentleman, whom we have inet before 
—Kenneth Carle. But he is no longer 
known by Weak memes tor some reason of 


his own it to Ellis Cary. 
Tes ;enDnDeanee him greatly; in- 
deed, it would be difficult for his nearest 


irtondl to saengmaee him. 

He is thinking of old times now; and, 
chancing to glance into the mirror op. 
siniles at the bronzed, bearded face reveal 
there as he contrasts it with the smooth 
boyish one of ten years ago. He is aroused 
from his reverie by the voice of his com- 


pan “ , Uary, have seen 
the oe ae a widow with no end 
of a fortune? orth fooking after, I tell 
you. There she now.”’ 

Kenneth out of in 





he ved dead rising like a from 
the ashes? He cannot tell. He only knows 
has grown very dearer to him, 
=e the maiden Grace Ellsworth 


~ © determines: to know his tate, 
her to be his bride. ee 


E 
i 


BpE 


consent. Ten years 
Carle, and loved him. © was not wealthy, 
snd.sa my dgsice for riches I cast him off 
for r, who I knew could give me 
Hy paneer J my heart desired. Everything, 
did say? Oh, no! he could not give me 

ness. Since his death I have trav- 
elled froin place to piaoe, until I came here 
and met you. I like you, I respect you 

y,but I cannot love you. I can never 
ove again. If, nnowing this, you are will- 
ing to inake me your wife, I have nothing 
nore Ww say."’ 

tpt it i Kenneth by should re- 
turn ou to marr would you 
do so?” her A de lort'aske, ° ™ 

“No, no,’ replies Grace, sadly; “that is 
“ noes possibl 

“It is not im e,’’ Kennethsa 
sionately. “Don’t you know me, ¢ rack?” 

Grace looks up into his face with a dazed 
e The resemblance has pus 
ziled her, but it is all clear now. 

“Yes, Kenneth, I know you now,” she re- 
plies. “Kenneth, after wronging you so 
—— can an” —e — 

“T can an 4g replies. ‘Grace, m 
darling, is it yes ?”’ . ‘ m 

He looks down into her pretty face, with 
its flushed cheeks and shyly drooping eyes, 


and there reads his answer. 
And on the follow: September Grace 
puts on the wedding ro or the second 


time, and ere the merry bells have ceased 
pooling she has become the bride of her 
rat and only love, Kenneth Carle, 





‘The Voice of Song. 


BY EDWARD ARNOLD. 








7 USTAVUS ADOLPHUS, Sweden's 

heroic Ki was tond of music. 

The sw voice of song, especially 
frum the lips of childhood, often moved hiin 
"do ie time, G Adolph 

ce upon a time, Gustavus olphus, 
after eg severe fijchting, had con- 
quered a strongly town, in which 
were citizens who had been born within 
the limits of the Swedish rule, but had 
since found inducements to seek new 
homes,, and take upon themselves new 
allegiance. And all these people he con- 
demned to death. 

They were marched out from the town at 
nightfall, to be heldin camp until the fol- 
lowing morning, when they were Lo be shot 
for treason.., 

Several of his own officers interceded 
with the King for the lives of these poor 
people. 

But Gustavus felt that he had already 
granted enough. 

First—in the ruddy heat of his passion— 
he had con ed the whole tribe to death ; 
but since he had greatly modified the sen- 
tence, condemning to be shot only those of 
the former subjects of Sweden who had 
been taken with arins in their hands; and 
from this no power of argument or persua- 
sion could move hiin. 

All thetalk of his old chaplain about 
these people having only joined their fel- 
lows in protecting the homes of their 
wiyes aol children, moved him not an 
atoin. 

“They are traitors!” he said; “and as 
traitors they shall die!’’ 

At a late hour—it was past midnight— 
Gustavus Adolphus threw on his cloak and 
drew nis slouched hat over his eyes, and 
staff in hand, wandered forthiu the dark- 


ness. 

Without thinking whither he went, he 
slowly walked on, answering the sentinels 
as they hailed him, until at length his steps 
were arrested by a strain of music. 

“Who is that?’ he asked of a sentinel 
whom he chanced to meet a moment later. 

“Jt is in one of the tents of the prisoners, 
sire. The wife and children of one of their 
chief men have had permission to spend the 

ht with the husband and father.’’ 

nine King nodded his thanks for the infor- 
mation oan moved on. 

Slowly he approached the, tent whence 
the inusic bad and as he drew near 
he heard the sound of weeping and wailing ; 


song had 
ae * sto, close by the rear of the 
ip, manly voice, “Hush! 


tent, he a 
hush! Weep not. Trust in Heaven!" the 


voice said. 

Tee king looked in th an open seam 
in the cloth, and saw agray-haired old 1 
with an imposing presence, agrand face 


head, and aclear, flashing cye, surrounded 








i 
i 


heart-music—tne words full of love 

ie weaned we bene ee’ fo a omy 
y was peculiarly sweet touching. 

And never had the heard it sung s0 

The words fell u his ears with a new 


died ava kn sholboe, Tieng echoos 
away in mellow, me upon 
the upperair, he his over his 
— and burst ese Shage 
as a tine Compan atest head, and 
ooking once rhore thro aperture in 
the of the tent he — the family upon 
their knees, and heard the voice of old 
man raised in pore. 
He listened a few seconds, and then 
turned and strode away towards his quar- 
ters, whero he found two of his tes 
ing Upaeay for him. Toone of them 
e . 


“Colonel, I wish to go to the 
ern’ quarters, and int the latge ous webrect $0 
the river—it is at the extreme 
corner ofthe camp—you will find the family 
of a prisoner named Hoven: and of that 
family is a girl nained Hermione. 
het to me. her that no harm 
we oe had 

nd when m the 

King turned to bis table, and having found 
the necessary materials he went to work at 


writing. 

- He wrote rapidly and beovily, like one 
moved by ponderous ideas; and he had just 
finished his work when the Colonel 


peared, with the gentle songstress in onan 


pany. 

Pear not, my child,”’ the King said, as 
the maiden stood trembling before sae | 
have sent for you because I wished to repay 
you for a good you unconsciously did me 
this night. Do you call to mind that you 
sang the dear old song of the Vasas—the 
ae ot the > Mateus 7 ate 

“Yes, your Majesty, sang it rm 
father, tho is to he on the mortow. 
Though no longer in Sweden, he dearly 
levee the wemory ofthe land that gave him 
birth.” 

“Well, I chanced to hear you sing; and 
you shall ere long know how your song 
affected me. Here, take this paper, and go 
with it to the officer comman — hye camp 
of the prisoners. Colonel Forsby will go 
with you. And, my child, the next time 
you sing that song, think of Gustavus Adol- 

us Vasa, and bear witness that bis heart 
was not all hard, nor cold.” 

The girl looked up in the monarch’s face, 
as he held forth the saver, and when she 
saw the genial, kindly look that beamed 
upon her, she obeyed the impulse of the 
moment, and caught his hand and kissed 
it. 

And when she went away she bore with 
her the royal order for the free pardon and 
instant release of all the prisoners. 

The old general to whom the order was 
directed for promulgation and execution 
was one of those who had earnestly pleaded 
in behalf of the condemned, we can 
readily immagine the joy with which he re- 
ceived it. 

He fairly oy: the beautiful messenger 
in his arms, and kissed her; and he went 
with her to the tent where her tather was 
held, and allowed her to publish the joyful 
tidings. 

And with the dawn of day the prisoners 
—to the number of over two hundred—were 
inustered into line, many of thein ae 
their hour had come, to receive the intelli- 
gence of pardon and freedom ! 

W hat transpired beyond that can be imag- 
ined full as weil as we can tell it. 

We will only add, that Gustavus Adol- 
phus, by that act of mercy, securod the 
friendship which was to be of incalculable 
value to him in coming time. 

- And one other thing. 

In less than a year from that time Colonel 
Ulric Forsby, of the King’s staff, gained for 
a wife the beautiful singer whose sweet 
notes had melted the heart of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and given lite and liberty and 
joy w suffering men. 


Ee I 

Iw A Merry Pin.—King Edgar, who was 
buried in Glastonbury Abbey in 975, w re- 
strain the habits of drunkenness introduced 
by the Danes, caused pags to be fixed in 
drinki cups. Those individuals who 
below “wl ponpes a high peeibes, “. 
In speaking of « person in spiri 6 
ex se bs offen used, — ms Bg d 

n.”’ The original meaning © was 
Tice ho bond Soueds below the sober mark or 
pin. 
Weak Lungs ye te ter a the 

eral strength grad y wamed by a per- 
ey deep-seated Cough, which Dr. 
Jayne's Expectorant may be relied on to 
cure. You will derive certain benefit from 
it also 7 irr cr with either Asthina or 














even if the lines were not used for commu- 
nication. 
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Farm and Garden. 


~ WHITE-WasHING TREES.—A good 
cultural authorit, 





ooat on the of the tree reflects the heat, 
and keeps the inner bark and vousse lw 
be and b by the 


rays ofthe sun. Every 
by experience how injurious the blaze of 
the sun is to the limbs and trank of a 
tree, 


In-poon Work.—The importance 
lanning work for days when the work must 
be in-<doors, should be more fully appre- 
ciated. There are many things about a coon 
that may then be done in-doors with great 
advantage. There are tools ww be mended, 
painted, and psy good trim for the tine 
when they will be needed ; harnesses to be 
cleaned and oiled; grain to be fanned ; 
wood to be split, and man M other jobs that 
can be done as well when it rains, as during 
the brighest sunshine. 


Strumps.—The Scientific American gives 
the following information to those who 
desire to get rid of stumps on their farms: 
“In the autuinn or early winter bore a 
hole one or two inches in diameter, accord- 
ing to the girth of the stump, and about 
eight inches deep. Put into it one or two 
ounces of salt , fill the hole with water 
and pl it close. In the ensuing sprin 
take out the plug and pour in about a gil 
of kerosene oil and ite it. The stuinp 
will sinoulder away w ut blazing to the 
very extremity of the roots, leaving nothing 
but ashes.’ 

Snoxuino.—The healthy foot of the oolt 
shows a centre, if not ee - at least 
level with the line of the hoof. He does not 
take his weight wholly on the rim of his 
feet. Old horses would have feet more like 
them if blacksmiths would allow that they 
knew « little less than nature, and really 
knew enough to read her intentions. The 
object In nara the animal, aside from the 
occasional one Sana t, issimply 
to prevent the wear of the 
outer shell, and to enabie it to take a firmer 
hold of the ng the slipping of 
the unshod - It is an unfortunate incl- 
dent of our system of shoeing that the horse 
is raise from the ground, as a boy is when 
he mounts stilts. 

ee 


THAT great Dermatologist, Dr. C. W. Ben- 
son, of Baltimore, has prepared his favorite 
prescription for general ase and now any 
person, however poor, can get the benefit of 
his best treatment for skin disease. It con- 





sists of both external and internal treatment. 
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our New Premium offers, and yet 
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further notice. 


THE NEw PREMIUMS. 


(hur DIAMANTE BRILLIANT Premiams are giving 
such aniversal satisfaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them. In view of their 
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the clubr eceives Tue Post one year and a Pre- 
mium, avery little. effort among friends and ac- 
qualntances should induce them to subscribe. If any- 
one subsertbing for Tux Post and New Premium re- 
«rete the Investment after examination, he has only 
to return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 

ceive his money by return mail. 
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TAKE MY ADVICE. 

Tt is often said that there is nothing so 
cheap, so plentiful, or so little valued as ad- 
vice. As generally given, it is simply some 
portion of our stock of notions, drawn off 
for the occasion, end fitted in as well as may 
be, to suit the case in hand. 

It is not difficult to do this; it requires very 
little labor, thought or wisdom, or even 
much interest in the person we are counsel- 
ing. But it supposes a certain superiority 
in us over him, and thus soothes our eelf- 
love, flatters our vanity, and gives us 4 
comfortable sense of satisfaction. At the 
same time we think we are performing a 
very bencvolent act, and doing him a kind- 
ness which only ingratitude or stupidity can 
prevent him from appreciating. 

Good advice is, however, something dif- 
ferent from ai. this. Its mainspring is an 
earnest and sincere desire for the good of 
the one we counsel,“apert “from ill selfish 
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we imagine. It is much easier to wish that 
another may be benefited through our 
means that to take a keen satisfaction in all 
the good that comes to him from any and 
every source. Yet until we can do this we 
are not in a condition to give advice, for 
it will unavoidably be so tinged with refer- 
ence to self that fit would not reach his 
case. 

This disinterested regard is the only chan- 
nel through which we can ‘really find out 
what is the right thing for him to do in any 
given case; for only by thorough sympathy 
can we so enter into his as to 
see things from this point of view. 

It is not very much to the purpose to tell 
him what we would do in his circumstances, 
merely substituting our own will for his, 
nor yet to pronounce dogmatically and with- 
out hesitation upon his duty. 

The question will naturally arise in his 
mind, ‘‘Why should I adopt another’s view 
instead of my own unless I can see that it 
is better ?’’ But if we have g real and hon- 
est desire to aid him, anda sincere sympa- 
thy with him, we shall be able, for the time 
being, to step out of ourselves, to forget our 
fancied superiority, our prejudices, our selt- 
interest and self-will—to put ourselves to a 
great degree in his place, to realize his abili- 
ties and disabilities, his knowledge and ig- 
norance, his advantages and disadvantages, 
his possibilities and impossibilities. 

If we did but realize the great difficulty of 
so appreciating the pecular position, charac- 
ter and feelings of another so as to find out 
what was really the best thing for him to 

do, we should be much more reluctant to 
give advice than we now are. Instead ‘of 
pouring it out volubly upon those who do 
not want it, and will not follow it, we should 
at least wait until it is sought, and then only 
give modestly and kindly the best results of 
our most careful thought and disinterested 
sympathy. 


A 
SANCTUM CHAT. 


A Boston man, who has been rough- 
ly treated by lawyers while on the witness- 
stand, is agitating the question of a law to 
protest witnesses from insults of counsel. 
He proposes that when any subject affect- 
ing a witnesses’ reputation shall be opened 
in cross-examination, he shall be privileged 
to make a full explanation of that matter, 
regardless of its relevancy. 





Tue Holy Synod of the Russian Church 
have issued a decree forbidding priests to 
refuse the rites of religion in the cases of 
persons whose deaths have notoriously been 
caused by the excessive use of spirituous 
drinks. It is stated that from time imme- 
morial the Russian clergy have been accus- 
tomed to class such deaths with suicides, 
and as such have declined to give the body 
Christian burial. 


From a recent comparative statement of 
the carrying trade of the world, it appears 
that, omitting vessels of less than fifty tons 
measurement, Europe possesses 42 tons to 
every 1,000 inhabitants; America 40, and 
Australia 79, while Asia and Africa have 
only two tons per 1,000. Liverpool ranks 
as the most important port in the world, 
with a tonnage of 2,647,688; London sec- 
ond, with 2,356,688; Glasgow third, with 
1,482,364, and New York fourth, with some- 
thing like 1,158,676 tons. 


Lorp CARLINGFORD, in recently distri- 
buting prizes to some successful candidates 
in the Oxford local examinations, advanced 
very revolutionary opinions in regard to the 
maintenance of caste in the British schools. 
He thought that different social classes 
might well send their children t6 the same 
schools, provided the schools were good. 
He saw no reason why children up to a cer- 
tain age should not sit together on the 
benches of the same elementary school. 
This would seem to be enough to make the 
British lion roar again. 


Moopy and Sankey seem to have given 
the Medical Press, of London, alarm, for it 
says of their visit, in warning tones. ‘We 
are concerned in the interest of impression- 
able females and weak-minded young men, 
to notice the arrival in England of Moody 
and Sankey, of explosive revival fame. 
Former experience of the pernicious influ- 
ence of the hystero-religious mania with 
which these clever men were identified, 
leads us to hope that most people will guard 
against an undue preponderance of the 





considerations. This isa rarer thing than. 


emotional passioa.”’ 


Tue Presbyterian clergymen 

land have been discussing the propriety of 
furnishing the manuscripts of their sermons 
on Sunday evenings for publication in the 
Monday papers. A diversity of opinion ex- | 
ists on the subject. Some of the ministers 
hold that the publication of religious dis- 
course is akin to preaching, and therefore 
that suitable preparation for their sppear- 
ance the following day is perfectly legiti- 
mate employment of the Sabbath, Others 
are willing to furnish their manuscripts to 
the papers after midnight, or upon condi- 
tion that they shall not be put in type until 
after midnight. , 


EvROPEAN papers are talking of the pos- 
sibility of American wheat being eventually 
driven out of the markets of Europe by 
grain from Tunis. Land can be bought in 
Tunis, it is said, for half the price it coste in 
the Western States of the American Union, 
and it is so fertile that it will yield twocrops 
in the year. The quality of the grain, 
moreover, is equal to that of the much- 
prized Hungarian wheat. Excellent horses, 
though of a lighter breed, can be bought for 
a traction of the costgof horses in the United 
States, and draught horses for less than one- 
half the American price. The cost of trans. 
portation is also much less. Northern Af- 
rica may yet become a formidable rival to 
American farmers. 

Tue late Lord Mayor of London, just be- 
fore the expiration of his year of office, 
called a public meeting to consider the need 
of establishing telegraphic communication 
between ocean lighthouses and lightships 
and the land. Itisa wonder that so im- 
portant, yet so easy, an undertaking has 
not been thought of before. Sometimes the 
keepers of lighthouses are out of reach of 
mankind for weeks together, and are un- 
able to give information of any disaster to 
shipping which may happen under their 
eyes. An experiment was made some time 
ago in sending messages to land by carrier 
pigeons: but in tempestuous nights, when 
their aid was most needed, the clever 
little birds refused to leave the shelter 
of the lighthouse. 


ALL country dwellings in Mexico are cas- 
tles on a smallerscale, always prepared for 
a siege, and with dark, suspicidus-looking 
loopholes commanding all approaches. 
There is a charm in the wild characteristics 
of this land. There is a delicious tremor of 
excitement in passing through the hauntsof 
robber bands and flerce highwaymen,even 
if it is only in a prosy, modern steam train, 
and perhaps one of the chief charms of this 
sense of possible (even if improbable) dan 

ger is that the most dangerous places are al- 
ways the loveliest; in among the fierce old 
mountains, with their frowning beauty and 
their mighty voices of flood and cataract 
thundering continually; where the wind 
wails with almost human tones, and the ea- 
gle screams exulting in its freedom—there it 
seems almost right that man should be lew- 
less and cruel. It is only in conformity to 
the dominant spirit of the place. 

Tue Lonpon Press speaks of us as the 
best dancers in the world, and says of some 
fashions in dancing that we have given 
them: ‘‘Among the novelties which have 
followed one another has been the practice 
ot reversing. It requires much practice 
to do it well, but it is an accomplishment 
which, once attained, it is very difficult to 
forego. It is delightful for the couple who 
reverse, and it is rather perplexing for those 
who do not. None but very good dancers 
can manage it, and the tendency of its in- 
troduction is to keep the ball-room in the 
possession of a few couples.’’ Reversing in 
dancing has Jong been so common with us 
that this paragraph reads strangely. In an 
American ball-room it would be singular to 
find a dancer who did not reverse. We have 
long ago forgotten any difficulty there might 
have been in acquiring the accomplishment. 


Tue Duke of Sutherland has just placed 
himself at the head of a company for the 
purchase of sixty square miles of land on 
the line of railroad to Omaha, for the pur- 
pose of founding a colony of Scotchmen. 
This step is supposed to be taken in antici- 
pation of some great changes about tatake 
place in the administration of the Duke’s 
estates in consequent on observa- 








tions made on his recent visit over here. 


in the distant West are great and various. 
One of these missionaries to an El- 
mira church and tells some of his trouble. 
TTis house was built of cottonwood limber, 
which twists and splite, leaving large rents 
and cracks. In one of these big cracks his 
daughter found two formidable snakes. He 
went with his family to visit « neighbor 
who lived in a ‘‘dng-out,’’ which is some- 
thing like a cellar or cave with a roof over 
it. In this cheerless structure the mission- 
ary’s family and the people who lived there 
had to pack for the night as best they could, 
for a rain storm prevented the visitors from 
going home. At daybreak the missionary's 
wife counted a couple of dozen toads am- 
bling about the apartment. This self-deny- 
ing man has been obliged to spend $500 of 
his money in order to supplement his mea- 
gre salary sufficiently to procure the neces- 
saries of life for his family. He-thinks that 
he will not ‘‘be carried to the skies on flow- 
ery beds of ease.” 


Tue Sisters of St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, 
London, have put an entirely new construc- 
tion on the apostolic injunction to feed the 
hungry. The waiteresses are the orphans 
whom this society adopts and educates. All 
honor to so useful and practical a work, To 
give the workingman in London a"feally 
good dinner,at prices well within his means, 
to supply it under conditions where there is 
no temptation to drink, to serve it with de- 
cency and cleanliness, in a manner which 
educates his self-respect, is a work of ‘no 
mean order. The Sisters are thus described: 
‘‘There they are, in black serge gowns, flan- 
nel head-dress, with spotless linen bands, 
plying knife, fork, and soup ladle, as busy 
as beesand as quiet, and so clean, The wai- 
ter—another surprise. Nota hungry, greasy, 
tip-hunting waiter, nora sulky, sooty slat- 
tern, but a modest little maiden twelve or 
thirteen years of age, dressed in a blue frock 
with a neat overall apron and a mob cap." 
The tablesare marble slabs, The tariff is 
low, and the quantity liberal. Soup, good, 
warming, nournishing stuff, with plenty of 
meat and vegetable backbone, 4cents;bread, 
1 cent. Terms, cash ondelivery. Beefsteak, 
pudding 10 cents, potatoes, 2 cents. Total 
dinner 17 cents. 


In a dark cellar of the Julius Tower at 
Spandau, Prussia, lies a vast bulk of gold 
coin equal to about thirty million dollars, 
laid aside from Germany’s gains by the war 
of 1870-71, as a provision of hard cash 
wherewith to defray the mobilization and 
other preliminary expenses of the next cam- 
paign undertaken by the Empire. This fund 
is absolutely unproductive, and may be said 
to have cost the German nation half its total 
amount in foregone interest since it was first 
lodged in its subterranean repository. A few 
days ago the anntal inspection of the treas- 
ure by the Imperial Commissiouers took 
place. A specially detailed section of the 
Prussian Guard assisted the two Commis 
sioners in the laborious task of counting 
over ‘the contents of twelve hundred can- 
vass bags, each containing one hundred 
thousand marks, or twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The massive iron door closing the 
domicile of all this wealth can only be 
opened by the simultaneous action of two 
keys, masterpieces of the locksmith’s art, 
one of which is in the possession of cither 
Commissioner. The exact time at which 
the door is unlocked and relocked, as well 
as every circumstance, however minute, 
connected with the process of revision, sre 
registered on the spot in a protocol signed 
by the officials before leaving the fortress, 
and attested by the Governor in person. 
During the inspection the Tower guards are 
doubled; at its conclusion the Commissioners 
turn their keys in the locks at one and the 
same moment, are escorted to the gates of 
the fortress, and take their 
Berlin, leaving the infractaous millions © 
darkness and seclusion for another yest. 
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ON YOUR GRAVE. 


BY ARTHURS O'SHAUGHNESSY. 





Lore, on your grave in the ground, 
Sweet flowers I planted are growing ; 


And cowslips all of my sowing ; 
A creeper is trying to cover 
Your name with s kiss like a lover, 


To reach you as life grows purer. 
LL 


a Woman’s Faith. 


BY THEO. GIFT. 








CHAPTER IL.—{Cowtinvzp.} 


“Very well said Sir “No 
treuble must be given In the house. 
write to Crosby 

by an express messenger. 

to-morrow.” 

He sat down at the table. 

Papa,”’ sald when the letter was 
half written, “excuse me but shall take 
him to the ball? It so, you had tell 
him to bring his uniform.” 

“I sup they will be glad to see him?” 
said Sir corge Soabenalty. 

“O, fancy the delight of the Miss Barretts! 
A nee partner, and an aoe ” “ 

“Very true, 
an agreeable rdtiow,® wate Sir med 80 
oer ati that Letitia was of 
herself. 

A man and horse were sent off to London 
through the snow. 

Miss Monkton, in high tried on her 
dress and ornaments, an before 
the glass in her own room, Mrs. Bashe, 
who was looking on, gave a little sigh. 

“What is the inatter?”’ said Letitia, look- 
ing round. 

“Nothin Sy dear. soot A should like 
to teel t your thoughts sometimes 
travelled beyond own amusement.”’ 


“And don’t they ?” said Letitia. “I ex- 
pect to amuse le besides myself 
and among them—hush! This ball of Ham- 
phrey Barrett's will not be so bad afterall.” 

Mrs. Bushe, in s of her pontle peed 
nature, could not bring herself to rejoice in 
Captain Crosby’s coming. 

a Letitia’s excitability, and the 
fancy she already taken to young 
officer, she thought it a serious risk 

She debated with herself whether she 
ought to have warned Sir George of this 
before the messenger started; but Sir 
George had said so firmly that it was a mat- 
ter of necessity, and whatever nonsense 
Letitia imight talk, there could be no doubt 
of the real dignity and honorableness of her 
nature, 

Stull she was avery headstrong 1, as 
no one knew better than Florinda. o 

Miss Monkton was a little vexed by her 
cousin's want of sympathy. 

She took offall her finery and wrapped 
herself up in a scarlet cloak and hood, 
looking like winter in its prettiest form. 

Then she went out and walked about the 
garden, disdaining to stay in the paths that 
had been swept for her, and wandering 
away into the shrubberies. 

There she walked under the trees, which 
row and then played at snowballing, dro 
ping soft white luinps from their heavy- 
den twigs upon her dloak. 

2 wasa pleasant afternoon, not very 
cold, 

All the clouds had cleared away, and the 
yellow sun, hanging low in the south-west, 
shone softly in a pale-blue sky. 

The shrubbery, along which Letitia was 
walking, bordered the road for some dis- 
tance : this was to her left. 

To her Fight, beyond the belt of trees and 
bushes, a little river moved aowly. black 
by contrast with its glistening w banks, 
and the great field stretched away in 
front of the house and garden. 

Atthe tarthest end of the shrubbery, 
which she presently reached, a light wood- 
en bridge crossed the river, leading into the 
field, and some rather crazy wooden palings 
and a shallow backwater, partly frozen 
over, divided her from the road. 

Letitia stood still a moment looking about 
her, and was rather startled in that quiet 
place by hearing voloes on the road a little 
way off. 

In those terrible times of distress the 


beggar might 
and she was al 
But that certainly 
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e her way 
tili she could a 
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said Letitia s 


I be happy to do anything I can,” 
‘ y- 
‘A thousand thanks. Can 


a tell me 


how tar I am from Sir George onkton’s?”’ 
einen lt it possible!’ thought 
r @ She smiled 
rey opening yes. as 
ou are there already. The house is at 
the end of this shurbbery; you see it 
through the trees.’’ 


A 
‘Does he, May I send the chaise 
on to the house? I will be with you 


Letitia stood in her snowy corner, in quite 
a whirl of delighted ainusement. This was 
better than ten balls. 

Captain Crosby rushed down the road, 
and returned the next moment with a roll 
of in his hand. 

“How will you get across the water?’’ 
said Letitia, seeing that he quite meant to 
join her in the shrubbery. 

“Water! O, here are steppin es.”’ 

Letitia was not aware of their existence ; 
but somehow, with one or two splashes, 
and ahand on the fence, Captain Crosby 
was by her side. 
alae have chosen a snowy walk,” he 

“The snow comes 80 seldom that I quite 
“—-. it,”’ said Letitia. 

‘hey turned intothe path, and walked 
slowly back towards the house. 

Captain Crosby’s business with his chief 
did not seem to be anything very urgent, 
but presently he remembered that his ap- 
pearance might as well be accounted for. 

“IT must explain my sudden arrival,” he 


said. “Sir George does not expect me, I 
know.” 

“You did not meet his messenger?’’ said 
Letitia, looking up. 

**His messenyer !’’ 


“He Jound tuis morning that he qpuld not 
do without you and sent off a man to ask 
you to come down at once and b some 


pers that he wanted. So we ex you 
to-morrow, though not to-day.”’ 

“You have told me the only thing I want- 
ed to make ine 


perfectly happy: Those very 
papers are in this pocket. 1 have inforina- 
tion for Sir George, too, which I should not 
have cared to send by letter.’’ 

There was a moment's silence. Letitia 
was aware by this time that Captain Crosby 
had beautiful dark-blue eyes, and certainly 
a most graceful and charming manner. 

She was also aware that he —— 
without words, a deep admiration for her- 


self. 

All this was very delightful, and the 
least bit confusing. 

She walked along, looking down at the 
snow. 
Captain Crosby looked at her. 

qj ly know how I shall back to 
town to-night,” he said. “One of my 
horses has tallen lame, most tortunately—I 
beg your pardon a thousand times. You 
may be of a different opinion.” 

Letitia was too oe ul w be a flirt, and 
had had no ex nce. 

“To-night! I should think not!’’ she said. 
“Weare going to-morrow to Mrs. Barrett's 


ball, and papa said you would go with us.’ 

«f ain iunmensely pleased +0 hear it,”’ said 
— Crosby. 

want of yb and ———— —- 

seem to have any effect on 8 ; re 

wasa free frank sete tek about 

him which made Bag impossible to 

ones. 


treat him with an 
A dangerous Ziventurer, certainly, as 


Mis. Bushe had feared, and she, with her 
larger experience of men, might not have 
felt Lotitin's ready trust in him. 

Mrs. Barrett's ball was an amusing sub- 
ject tw talk about. By the time they reach- 
ed the house the General's daughter and his 
aide-de-camp were on & — of intimate 
acquaintance that Humphrey = 
in vain have hoped to reach with 
ole Sn to see Crosby, 


Sir George was very 
told him su, and sent o! another messenger 


after the first for his bagwags. 
Crostvy himself was 1 that 
could wish; deveted te busines 


ev one 
teres 


. way satisfied, 
whee oe conabatoe oll the kooks of se ont 











But people were not so much bothered 
with theories in those days they liked and [ 
disliked by instinct or 


In some was 


Crosby and 
the case. 
plans in his 
and was 
he had 


He was turning over different 
as the in the 
therefore a little inore silent 

before. 


heart to check her. 

So they all arrived very cheerfully at tne 
Castle. 

This was a large square house, built on 
the top of a hill. 

‘The present Squire Barrett's great grand- 
father had lived in the remains of an old 
castle on the same site; but his son, a man 
of more enl able to 
put up with the ghosts, rata, 
conveniences t he found there, pulled it 
down and did away with it al r, and 
built a most sutislactory family mansion in 
its place. 

One might have hunted land over 
before one found anything m aquarer, 
uglier, or more prosaic; but the Larretis 
were @ good se le old family, and their 
motto had always been “use re orna- 
ment.”’ 

So the present generation never ocom- 
lained of their house, or did anything but 
onor their grandfather for having built it. 

The drew at a broad flight of 
steps, cov with an awning. 

George and his aide-de-camp got vut at | 
once. 


At Mrs. Barrett's request they were both | 
in uniform, and very well they looked. Sir 
Geo: ve his arm to Mrs. Bushe, and 
ook bet into the house. 

Captain Crosby had the happiness of fol- 
lowing with Letitia. 

“Do you mean w enjoy the evening?” he 
said to her. 

“Q yes, indeed. I do love a ball.” 

“You will give me the honor of the first 
dance ?’’ , 

“Certainly, with pleasure.”’ 

“I'd have gone a thousand niles, of 
course, with this at the end of it; but on 
the whole I believe I have no n for 
balls. Itisa moral defect, 1 know; you 
need not tell meso. I aim very much 

“Ah,” said Letitia, “but you have been to | 
so many, no doubt. This is ouly the fourth | 
in my life.” 

+] wish it was only the fourth in mine, or 
the first,for that matter,’ syid Captain Cros 
by. “There was one other, though, that in- 
terested me, in a different way. The 
Duchess of Kichinond’s ball at Brusselsa,the 
night before Quatre Bras.” 

“Ah, you were there !"’ 

The deep enthusiastic interest in Letitia’s 
eyes, as she lilted them two his face, would 
have been tov much for any soldicr. 

“Yes. it has been bed to you often 
no doubt, by Sir George and everybody 


else. 

“People have told me about it, but I 
should like to hear again. How splendid 
and how awful it must have been, the dis- 
tant cannon breaking in upon the music!’ 
said Letitia, in alow voice. 

“Yes; even to those who expected it, as 
many of usdid. I remember poor Simith 
—my ,you know. He wld ime, 
before we went w the ball, of his e 
ment to a girl we all admired y- 
There he was, of course. dancing with her, 
she looking more beautiful, more 9 pry 
than any one in the room, and he a 
tine manly fellow. I ht sight of her at 
midnight, when they just parted; it 
was a change; she never saw him 
you know. Forgive ine; I have no 

at to sadden you like this. For Heaven's 
sake, smile! Such things must happen in 
time of war, and if a man dies a death that 
his friends need not be ashamed of, why, 
then—How could I be such a fool !”’ 

Lettie hed bung dewn her head, her 








a countrified air, w was very 
—— Pa ‘s 
e was a 
rater davagea 
ws w 
strike up in the 
Great firss were | ristinas 
wreaths hung about fn all 
and it seeined 
weltound ti Sow your Cill eit nan 
Ham: to Miss 
Monkton, as she sat b Baie, Sir 
taken Crosby away to 
duce to some genticinan, and 


to vy.” 
‘*That’s too "said Hum 
to hide his dingust tole elon: os 
should not bave let a stranger forestall 
your neighbors.’’ 


Humphrey saw that he had made a bad 
baginaine, 


— — her for the next Se 
was iged to promise hin, en 
stood yen tal rather tiresomely 
about = ll Captain Crusby 
came to car or a '. 

Tivo ball tems on tise cteap inal, . Leet. 


danced several times with ,» aad 
several times with H and 
onee or twice with other 

She was the beauty of the and 
inany people have been only too 
glad to dance with her, if they had seen any 
chance for themselves. 

Perhaps some of the humbler ones were 


dissuaded by the scowls of young Barrett 
who stood by her during two or 
of her dances with Crosby, and glowered 
after them in a way that even shocked his 
mother, who came up and begged him to 
eS tered meant eleeh 
sros ved m more ica- 
ly; perhaps one can aa 

If his chief admiration was for Miss 
Monkton, his politness, his pleasant talk 
and perfect dancing were quite at the ser- 
vice of any young lady t© whom he was in- 

uced, 

He made the Miss Barretts smile and 
blush, brightened the shy and stiff and 
— with the lively. 

If it wastrue that he did not care for 
balls, no one there, at least, seemed w find 
more enjoyment in this one. 

Sir George sat down to play whist with 
some of the older people. 

Mrs. Bushe sat with some of the other 
ladies, and watched the dancing. 

They did not find her very sociable, for 
her eyes and thoughts were following Le 
titia, who caine back to her now and then 
looking more happy and brilliant than 
ever. 

Once Letitia was sitting down by her 
cousin, and Captain Crosby was sanding by 
waiting for one of their dances. 

They were rather silent at the moment, 
for the continual chatter of the rest of the 
rooin did not seem to be necessary here. 

Letitia was leaning back fanning herseif, 
and Crosby was looking at her, and talking 
in a rather broken way w Mra. Bushe, whe 
answered him absently. 

Hum 
watching them froma 
stood by them. The slightest sinile curled 
Crosby's lips as he turned to speak to him. 

“] saw a man among your servants in the 
hall,”’ he said, ‘who was with me not long 


i 


who had been 
, Caine up and 





“With you!” said Humphrey. 

“Y en. r Vance.”’ 

“His last was with or Clark. I 
had his character from him. e is my own 
man.”’ 

Det ie oe yang 

s 'e ow an Rad 

¢ can," said Crosby. “He was with 

| me six months, though, he lei Major 
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while to apply to me,” ; 
“M Clark ee ny 
acovunt of bine” sald Humphrey, w 
soine stiffpess. 


SE! epetage keep honest now, for his own 

It to that her hero was 
as in justice and mercy as in more 
showy 


virtues. 
Meanwhile, Humphrey saat down by Mrs. 
Bushe, and began to entertain her. _ 
(TO BK CONTINUED. ] 
————— ere 


Dur Young Folks. 


SAVING MY DINNER, 


BY J. DEMPSTER. 








thing the other day, that I am sure you 
will all of you like to hear about it. 
must bewin my story by telling you 
that there is a oa half-witted man who 
lives in my neighborhood, 

His name is—weli, I suppose I had better 
not tell his real name—but the boys, who 
generably delight in teasing Ma hen who 
can be teased, and whotake a foolish delight 
in arm anything with a jingling sound, 
have given him the nicknatne of Silly Willy, 
and by that name I think I shall call him. 

I have no fear of wounding his feelings 
by letting him see his objectionable name 
in print, for he could not read this even if 
he should chance to see it. 

I said objectionable, because Willy does 
object very inuch to his nickname, 

mnetimes, when his tormentors, the 
boys, follow him, shouting, “Silly Willy” 
in a loud but not melodious chorus, he will 
turn round, dash his hat (a very shabb one, 
you may be sure) upon the ground, and 
dance upon it in reat anger, shouting, 
“Dum-<dum-laa<diee !"’ at the pitch of his 
voice, 

Whenever he is angry, or in pain, the 
above is the ery he utters. 

T cannot tell what he means by it. 

He is very poor,and has only the charity of 
kind people to depend upon for his support. 

Wellone afternoon, Willy came into my 
kitehen for his usual daily allowance of 
bread and milk, It happens that a beef- 
stonk was being broiled, and, as the cook 
turned and tossed it about, the savory 
odor assailed poor Willy with such power- 
ful temptation that, as he munched his oat- 
eake and sipped his milk, he began to make 
cunning plans to get the steak. 

Hie knew that the cook would be deaf to 
all his powers of persuasion, but he thought 
if he could munage to send her away for a 
few minutes he might make off with the 
envied morsel, all the other servants bein 
out of the way; 80 he began politely an 
slyly. : ’ 

“Woel, ma‘am, what thing ye o’ the 
news?" 

“What news?" said oook, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Eh, ma'am!'’ eried Willy, “ha’é: ye not 
heard that there's a tine ship ashore at ween 
this an’ Carness ? 

“She's come frae furrin parts, an’ is load’ 
wi’ all kinds o’ silks an gran’ things. 

‘The folk are sayin’ that the puir men in 
her are half dead wi’ hunger, an’ they're 
gieing the gran’ things to anybody that'll 
gi’e them a bit to eat.” 

“Why did ye not tell me that afore, ye 
dafty?” said the cook, thinking, probably, 
that she might as well have a share of the 
‘wran’ won fh and apprehensive of losing 
her chance by delay. “I ha’e some fine 
soones an’ cheese here, that I am sure the 
puir fellows would be weloome to. I'll jist 
rin dovonto the beach an’ tak’ the victuals | 
wii'me. Itsashame to think o° the puir 
creaturs starvin’ so near us, an’ plenty in | 
the huose. Gi'e the steak a turn, Willy, an’ 
I'll be back directly.” 

So saying, she took the scones and cheese, | 
and set off to hunt for the “puir fellows,” 
or, rather, the “silks and gran’ things ;"' for 
in her greed of gain she quite forgot her 
duty, a8 well as her hungry master up- 


M: little doy, Charlie, did such a clever 





ra. 

Yes, for the dinner-hour was now past, 

and I, her master, was beginning two be im- 

when my attention was attracted by 

oud KY ee barking dow a then 

tones of av: Hn angry expostulation and 
distress. 


I recognized my dog's bark, and, as the | 
noise continued, sat dowauiaien, where a | 
eomical Boone itself, 

There was Willy, a few paces from the | 
kitchen-~door, evidently in a state of great 
excite ut like a bear on 


hot i attein pting to the 
dog, whet gouesty opposed h ie | 

froin poor py men shouts of : 
“Duin-duin-daa-dee! wn, sir! Dum- 
dum !—The dog is mad !—Daa-dee! Oh !— 
ah!—oh! Dum-daa-dee!” concluded Willy 
ream oy by if in agony, and making a dart 


to ,. 

“bo Charli showed two gleami yee 
pretty white, dangerous an 

rushed ai Witly's legs in such a deterinined 

hn Ay the poor man juin back ina 





, and, as if in despair, his old 








| and by good fortune arrived at home in 


) Something that is to be greatly to your 
advantage, always inform yourself that all 


hat off his head, and out of it rolled the 


smoking steak. 
Willy still continued 


about, 
his on his head, 
and off that was 
down the same time shouting 
Charlie. 


to 
ig wy vy Daa-dee ! daa-dee ! 
thats for it, but—dum-dum! 
Teo!" and Will wrung ein dripping looks. 
You must not fancy t all Bile “took 4 
i liane to canal, S50 that ; oes ceeely 
ookingon. It na minute or 
two, as I was — wet Shy: naw 
and beard all through the door, and came 
Sp jan & the monpent thet Willy, tortured 
by the scalding steak on his threw it 
down, and commanded the dog to take it. 
Charlie crouched at ny feet, wagging his 


tall, and looking up with his » bright 
eyes, as though he would ve said, “I 
have done a clever thing. Pat meand say 


thank you aT rs 

As I looked round in the kitchen and saw 
Willy's discarded basin of cakes and milk, 
the steak in one corner and the hat in 
another, tue whole —— upon me, 
and I had a hearty laugh. ‘ 

I gould not scold the poor man, for his 
temptation had been great, namely the 
savo odour ofa nice beef-steak being 
cvoked almost under his nose, and he sv 


hungry. 

I not wish to excuse his «lishonesty, 
but I wish my little friends to remember 
that Willy had lost the greater part of his 
senses, consequently he could not reason or 
think so to distinguish right from wrong. 

You have been taught that it is wrong to 

steal ; but the poor silly man did not even 
know it was wrong t help himself to my 
dinner. 
woe ou see when tha cook left ba peme 
ne snatched steak, t into 
his hat as the most sauvenleah plage to con- 
ceal it in, and would have run away with it 
had not watchful little Charlie been on the 
alert and prevented hiin. 

The dog had the steak as a reward for his 
cleverness; and as it would be very wrong 
to punjgh poor Willy for his unfortunate 
lack of sense, he still comes every day for 
his dinner of bread and milk. 

I think I should also tell you that the 
cook wus so ashamed of being tricked by 
“Silly Willy’’—for there had been no ship- 
wreck, he had .only said that to send her 
out of the way—and she seemed so sorry 
for her fault, that lam going to keep her. 
Sne has had a lesson that will do her good 


in future. 
eee, Svea 

THe WoLF AND THE BoarR.—One very 
cold day the wolf found it hard w get a 
meal, In this state he inet with the fox. 

“Ah,” said the fox, “I have good news 
for you. If you are as fond of pork as I am 
I can tell you where an enormous pig is to 
be met with. He's rather more than I can 
manage myself, so if you like we will go 
shares in him." 

The wolf was delighted. There was 
nothing he liked better than pork, and 
many a young pig had fallen a victim to his 
appetite, to the great annoyance ofthe far- 
mers in those parts. 

“He knows ny voice,’’ said the fox, ‘so 
he won't coine out of his den for me; 
but if you tap gently and say a friend 
wishes to see hii, he will be out at once. 
Then you must pin him by the throat, 
and T will come upand help you. If you 
get a firm grasp,and hold on, there will 
not be the slightest difficulty.” 

**Never fear,"’ replied the wolf; “I am a 
match for a pig any day; and besides, I am 
ravenous with hunger, and shall make an 
extra exertion to get such a delicious 
mneal,*’ 

“Well, good fortune to you,” replied the 
fox, “and I hope you will rid the world of 
that creature, for he is quite a nuisance.”’ 

Away went the wolf, and did exactly as 
the fox had directed, but instead of the fine 
fat pig, out rushed a fierce wild boar. 

The wolf was so astonished that he fell 
back as if shot, and then recovering him- 
self made the best use possible of his legs, 


safely. 

When he told his mother, a wise old wolf 
whet had happened she said— 

“My son, when astranger tells you of 


he teils you is true. Ifthe boar had been 
only a tine fat pig you may be sure that the 
fox would have told you nothing whatever 
about him.” 

_ 2: ee - 

THE NEW CURATIVE SysteM.—We have 
frequently been asked avhether Holman's 
Pad is really what it claiins to be or not. 

We can very readily answer that inquiry. 
In our opinion, Holman’s Pad ts just what 
it claims to be. We have worn it ourselves 
and tound benefit, notwithstanding that we 
were skeptical from the beginning. We 
have also heard it highly commended by 
our friends. The Pad is comparatively a 
new thing, and this is why so many people 
fail to appreciate it, Vaccination and anws- 
thetics had to tight their way into the popu- 
lar mind, but how grandly they have suc- 
ceeded! It argues a lack of coinmon sense 
to ery down the absorptive theory in these 
days. The unprecedented success of the 
Holman Pad Company has induced unprin- | 
cipled parties to innitute and counterteit 
their retnedies, and of these imitations and 
counterfeits we would warn the public to 
beware. They are well calculated to de- 
ceive bu. are worthless. The genuine arti. 
cle bears the proprietary stampof the Com- 


Mpeumax's Paps for sale by all druggists, 
or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of §2- 
Address HOLMAN Pap Co., 

. 744 Broadway N. Y. 





BY CAROLINE CHEESBRO’. 





HE TREVORS have invited us for one 
of those days at Trevor Place. 


They send a card for you, 


are with us. You'll of course, n 
Barberry?” So said Mrs. Parker smiling 
on her cousin, as he held a letter in her 
“I? Thank Elim,” replied 


Cousin Barberry, not too graciously. ‘I 

prefer to spend the day inthe library. Com- 
bores oh 

Pa We sha’n’t all be married oo 

know,” said Mr. Parker, laughing. * 

will be plenty of young ladies "’ 

Mr. drew himself up in his 
chair, and spoke sternly. 

“Young ies, Parker, don't attract mu. 
The modern girl is a thing of airs and affeo- 
tation, and yOn Se  - je neither nat- 
ural nor elegant. ~ ; wears 
a great gay hat on one side of her head ; 
pins up her massive back hair with some- 
thing like a gilt piteh-fork, and frizzles her 
front hair with hot irons. She wears heels 
like stilts, and pinches her waist. She slaps 
inen with her fan. She giggles. Sometimes 
she has a little dog that she about 
with a cord pair! She flirts, 
and marries nobody who cannot offer her # 
fortune. Young ladies! Bah! If possible, 
they are worse than the rest of the world.” 

“What a cross old bachelor you are get- 
ting to be, Oliver,” said Mrs. Parker; ‘and 
we had invited 2 young ny to go with us 
just because you were here.”’ 

“Ab, I don’t wish to be impolite,’’ said 
Mr. Barberry. You meant it kindly, I am 
sure; but at thirty-eight, Eliza, I have seen 
the world. I know what itis. I wish I did 
not.”’ 4 ort? 

He took the newspaper as he spoke, and 
sauntered out into the garden. 

“How provoking for Tilly,” said Mrs. 
Parker. 

“Oh, he’ll go,”’ said Mr, Parker ; “‘I know 
him of old. Besides, he has not seen 
Tilly.”’ 

rs. Parker gave a despairing shrug of 
the shoulders, and answered, No” 

Cousin Barberry walked about the 
with his paper, and read, with satis- 
faction an article on the vast superiority of 
the woinen of the days of yore over those of 
to-~lay. 

But it row Le enn, Bat Pin F 0 
morning of the long contem 

he made a careful toilet in’ expectation of 
meeting the unknown fair one at break fast, 

She was there in a sos blue muslin 
morning dress, and with her smooth, pale, 
brown braids |! ing down her back. 
She made a demure little curtsey and said 
very little; but Mr. Barberry having once 
looked at her, never removed his eyes from 
her face; and as breakfast was over he 
drew his host aside and whispered in his 
ear, ‘Parker, is it too late? May I go?’’ 

“Oh, we'll be delighted,” said his friend; 
and thereupon Mr. Barberry announced his 
intention of joining the company. | 

‘‘Yousee, Parker,” he said as the ladies 
left the room to prepare forthe trap—‘you 
see that is a young lady in a thousand.” 

“Think so? said Parker; 

“Why certainly. No frizzes, no high heels 
—no nousense about her, in fact.”’ 

“Oh I always liked Tilly,’”’ said Mr, Par- 


er. 

For halfan hourthe gentlemen smoked. 
Then camea pattering sound upon the 
stairs—and into the room walked Tilly, 
but, ala# for her unhappy escort! Till meta- 
morphosed. Her hair was frizzled her heels 
were of the largest ; on her arms she wore 
bangles. 

“Don’t I look nice?” she said, addressing 
Mr. Parker. 

“Of course you do,’’replied that gentle- 
man. ‘Tilly looked at Mr. Barberry out of 
the corners of her eyes, but that bachelor 
did not lash himself into fury and instantly 
decline to be of the party; on the contrary, 
he sat with his h on one side, and an ex- 
pression or rather sheepy admiration over- 
spreading his countenance. 

“In general,” ve faltered—as one forced 
to the confession —*‘in general, as my friend 
Parker knows, I do not admire frizzed hair, 
but really, if I may be permitted ta say it, 
Miss Tilly, it is wonderfully becoming to 
you. It seems to throw a sott shadow over 
the brow, and—and—it really—it really—it 
— it's so becoming.” 

“But why do you wear high heels, Tilly ?”” 
said Mr. Parker. 

“You don’t want me to wear flat prunella 
shoes and have feet like a turtle, do you?” 
pouted Tilly. 

“They are such pretty boots,”’ sighed Mr. 
Barberry. “Really, such a prett 
boots, but, then, your feet are so smal % 
Miss Tilly. On large, coarse feet, I detest 
high heels,” ; 

“He'll do,” whispered Mr. Parker to his 
poe Mg teey menpes into the car 
together. eanwhile Tilly stood laughi 
in a porch. " hing 

“I declare I've forgotten two ” she 
a, “Ob, Eliza, I was going ‘withenns my 

“Let me run and get it,”’ said Barberry. 

“Oh, please—and bring Fido, too, eat 
you?” cried Tilly; “he’s tied to the leg of 
the dining-room table.”’ 

“Eh?” ejaculated Mr. Barberry, turning 


e. 
“My little ,” said Tilly—*the dearest 
little fellow! £ always fie him every- 
where with me.” ° 
Barberry walked away. 
ln a few moments he returned. 
Ip.one hand he held a d little hat,” 
in the other he held one end of a blue rib- 


a black- little 








bon, the other be fastened 
; ing tothe collar of 



















“Oh, yes,” said Tilly; “I love fern par- 
ties."’ : 

“Come to see me to-morrow afternoon,” 
called one of the ° 

“Not to-morrow ait; some other aft,” 
— Tilly, with ecstatic laughter, and 
so they le “ 

“Slang!” whispered Mrs. Parker to her 
spouse. 

“What a tease you are!” said the en- 
tranced Barberry to Miss Tilly. 

It was late in the afternoon that, ‘some. 
og the wanes, Sar fat beside 

, watching the 

inte 4 of her sixth plate 


sag ag = was on her knee, ' 
**Miss ” Barberry was “ 
don’t think the povts are w one 
does fall in love it ws instan y- I 
adore you! Do. you IDI, gee Souna ie me 
well eno to marry me ?’’ 


“I’ve only known you one day, Mr Bar- 
berry,”’ Tilly. “I think are 
awfully ce, b , _ 


ut ” 
**Too old ?”’ hed Bar a 


“Just the ” said ; “But— 
oh! it’s so Bi ole : 

“T know it,’’ said Bar . “But, you 

Tam oe position to a wife Ponte 


see, 
fortable. I have a nice estate, atown 
and ten thousand a year. Ask the Parkers 


ip Masta oO 
“How splendid!” said Tilly, “Frankly 
I’ would not marry a very poor man. i 
shouldn’t like to be pinched, and I know it 
would be awful oot to have. nice things. 
Aunt Jerkin 
but I’m an orp 
penny of iny own. 
“Have all I possess. Marry me,’’ said 
Barberry. 
“Well—I think I will,” replied Tilly. 
“Engaged already !’’ cried Parker, over a 
late cigur. ‘‘Well, Barberry, you’ve chosen 


ves me eve nice ; 
7, you know, . I haven’t a 


_@ nice girl, but——”’ 


MES cannot ‘an I do aes 
ow,’’ replied bs wears 
frizzos I d the het I adhorred, the 


high heels I abominate. She is a little flirt; 
she talks slang; she had powder on the 
nose; she carriesa pug dog about. But it 
is settled.” 
a_i oa; j 

SNAKE Bires.—It is believed that the 
true cure for snake bites has at last been 
tound. A French investigator has achieved 
remarkakle pryss in - nay ry with 

rman of potash. In first exper- 
ome the solution of the antidote injected 
was too strong, and destroyed the tissues of 
the animal under treatment. When, how- 
ever, aone per cent, solution was used no 
inconvenience was produced. by jt, and 
twenty-eight out of thirty animals poisoned 
were cured, The two that died were young 
and ill-fed. It is thoug however, that 
they would have survived the adminis- 
tration of the antidote not been delayed 
until their hearts had nearly stopped beat- 
ing. The proper stren of the solution 
being determined, he proceeded to mee 
into the veins of the subjects within “ 
minute after the poison had entered the 
system. The animals showed no sign of 
suffering beyond a ht acceleration of the 
heart’s action, which only a few min- 
utes. In another series of experiments the 
effects of the poisonwere allowed to manifest 
themselves before the administration of the 
antidote. In each case the trouble disa 


an hour the was running 
nothing had SOS coed. Here is proof that 
Condy’s disinfecting fluid, which contains 


r 
cashed 
success of this antidote seems 





the hanging of Michael Ear the 
being not ws cding to Weve oF 
ter; or bh phn ery por 

extent of selling copies each. 
Sudden tame com demoralized him, 
and he lost $30 for 








‘only expects a meal in return. 


, who wants the Soap must send fori. __ 
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TNTIL qu 
Orkneys 
selling * fui 

string being given to oo a ee and a 
breeze. a ; a gale ng 
— to follow the loosening of Sortain 

nots. 4 ’ i 

Love philters ould be. purchased which 
randent antec lax Lud, 
an @ wi SV Bel 

Many posens Voss Fee poisoned by 
such drinks, . haan Me some- 
tines unwittingly, ... . 

Misx Blandy, exeeuted fn- 1752 for the 
murder of her father, maintained to the last 
that she gave him the dose of poison believ- 
ing it to be, as her lover (who supplied it) 
assured her, merely a harmless philter 
whats would ineline theeld man.to agree 
totheir marriage., 

There is a Scotch tale of a schoolmaster 
who brewed a lover philterto soften the 
heart of an obdurate lady-love. 

The precious mixtare being set to cool 
was drunk by & ere | cow. The animal 
immediately concet most inconvenient 
affection for the luckless dominie, following 
him everywhere, into the school, into thé 
church, till he was obliged to have the crea- 
ture killedin order to escape its ill-timed 
endearments. . 

“The Band of bien 5 the dried hand of 
an executed criminal, with a candic com- 

of various ghastly ingredients struck 
tween the fingers, was supposed to secure 
immunity to burgers Bo one ou whom the 
unhallowed light fell being able to stir a 
limb or utteracry, while bolts and bars 
yielded vo ee touch = Po hand. 

A arrangem straws across 
the threshold of a newly-wedded pair ren- 
dered the childless or unhappy. 

The Swedes havea m eventerena!l- 
ed ask a kind of Northern Robin Good- 
fellow or household fairy, who will do a 
good deal of hard work for his owners and 


yen poets, skratscan be maffe as well 
as born. 

A very efficient skrat can be manufactur- 
ed out of atin pipe, a bit of tow, part of a 
pair of scales, Part of a harrow, and some 
other ingredie 

This figure must be set up on three suc- 
cessive Thursday nights in the middle of a 
crossway, With many ceremonies, and on 
the last night the skrat manufacturer cuts 
his finger and allows the blood to fall on 
the figure, which immediately becomes en- 
dowed with lifey | 

The manufacturer must have provided a 
swift horse for himself and a slow-one for 
the skrat, as it is very important that he 
should succeed in outriding the figure. If 
he gains his house door first he has secured 
a humble slave in the skrat. 

: Skrats as ae work of onee ew 
they guard the house against thieves, t ey 
even steal for their owners, a , 
vegetables, and meney, if required. 

hey assume various shapes, sometimes 
that of a man, sometimes acat with a fiery 
tail, sometimes a flea. 

In 1846 two fishermen returning home 
along the shores of the gulf of Riga, saw a 
skrat sailing through the air in the shape of 


a fiery dragon. 

_ A woman kept a in a box, and used 
it a8 a lamp to thé honse. Like 
Scotch brownfes, skrats are particular about 
their fuod being regularly supplied, and re- 
sent any neglect. A ®krat in Esthonia 
whose comfort. was systematically trifled 
with, reven himself by burning down 
the house. Useful as is a skrat, it is highly 
inexpedient to die with one in your 

sion; and as it is not to be got rid of at will, 
it is advisable to the necessary pro- 
cess at the first approach of illness or age. 
A skrat can be disinissed by certain incan- 
tations practiced at the place of its original 
creation, or it may betorn in small pieces 
and laid in newly-melted ice in the spring. 
Siraws laid crosswise on a doorway will 
rte a skrat, if its services are not 
desired, 





Mr. Winans, the railway millionaire of 
Baltimore, who lives in England because 
the terrors of the sea are too much for hii, 
pays Lord Lovat $25,000 a year for the 
forests of Glenslathteran and Culegrain, in 
addition to which he hires eight neighbor- 
ing. shootin in this and the jjacent 
county, which makes the largest game pre- 
serve in the country, and brings his annual 
rent up to $50,000. 





_A wate French caprice is to wear car- 
rings made of real Brazilian beetles. 
Another style is that of a tiny bird, about an 
inch dong, nade of fine, beautiful feathers, 
dyed crimson and n. The eyes of the 
bird are formed of diainonds. 


Tuose of our readers who have not yet 





. stronger. 





sent fora cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap 
had better do so before the remarkably Jib- | 
eral offer is withdrawn. The Frank Sid- | 
dalls Soap is destined to have an immense 
sale, and as we understand it is in contem- 

plation to edtablish agencies for its sale all 

over the United States, our readers who | 
desire to aid in the introduction of what is | 
one of the most remarkable inventions of | 


modern science, would do well to avail bones 


themselves of the offer. Persons must not 
scad Si ore than one cake, and when| 
sending for s cake must not send for any of | 
their friends, the rule being that the one 


Pa 


| somely colored, all the wo 
| done,and the publisher can safely announce 


New Publications. 





“Lyrics of Home-Land,” 
Holl, ‘is an elegantly imeuraced a} 
holiday book. The poems are most y pic- 


turesof New England life, and 
rp bd way P ihn 7 ab et 
miliar tothe section. They do not 
attain the highest perfection ot poetic art, 
but make up in earnestness and feeling what 
they may lack in strict novelty of concep- 
tion or workmanship. The shonien which 
are very numerous, are by the leading art 
ists of the country—Thomas Moran, W. H. 
Gibson, F. O. C. Darley, Howard Pyle, C. 
8. Reinhart, Winslow, with others’ as fa. 
mous, being well represented. In printing 
and binding the work is worthy of its con- 
tents, and altogether it is worthy of high 
praise as a suitable work for the holidays. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, publishers. For sale 
by Lippincott. Price, $3.00. 


“Tliree Wise Old Couples."’ For the 
youngest of young readers this is a book of 
genuine attraction. There are three ti- 


cal stories : Three Wise Old Women, Three 
Wise Old Men, and Three Wise Old Cou 
ples; and these stories are just as fimay 
as fumny can be, Several of the pictures 
are pea peer. beautifully colored, and the 
many rsare in black—all of the most 
huforous-character, yet entircly free from 
any coarseness, This book admirably com. 
bines beauty with humor, and is easily 
classed among the most desirable gift beoks 
of the season for very little people. Crown 
quarto, bound in board, the humorous cov- 
ersin nine colors. Price, $1.50. Cassell, 


a & Galpin. For sale by Lippincott & 
0. 


“The Double-runner Club; or, the Livel 
Boys of Riverton,” isa book of boy life, 
the third of ‘‘The Partington Series,”’ by 
the well-known aufhor, B, P. Shillaber, 
“Mrs. Partington.’’ The name of the writer 
is sufficient assurance in itself of excellerice 
which a perusal will be certain to ‘make 
It is brim full of boy. Tife and 
spirits, and while bound to be a favorite 
with the class of whom it jreats, will bring 
back many a pleasant memory and hearty 
Taugh to those older. Nicely bound in 
green and black. Lee & Shepard, publish- 
ers, Boston. 
this city. Price, $1.25. 

‘‘Nuna, the Brahmin Girl,"’ by Harry W. 
French, is a striking Oriental story of real 
life and true love. The author is evidently 
well at home on this subject, and his man- 
ner of handling it makes the matter inter- 
esting outside of its attractiveness as a story 
There is much information to be gleaned 
from its pages, and whatever of sensation- 
alism there may be apparent seems to arise 
naturally from the subject. It is not a great 
book in any Sense, but it is certainly read- 
able. Lee & Shepard. For sale by Claxton 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 

‘Like a Gentleman”’ is a domestic story, 
published anonymously. ‘The author, how 
eyer, has no reason to be ashamed of his 
work, foritisa bright, pleasing story of 


home life, of more than Ordinary interest.° 


The characters in no wise startle by their 
novelty, and the story, while indulging in 
no striking episodes or intricacies of plot, 
has a simple charm that holds the attention 
to the end. 
Claxton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

“Julian Tarslake’s Secret,"’ if it does not 
show any extreme probability or even new- 
ness of plot, will commend itself to these 
who like [fiction liberally spiced with 
mystery and romance. A rector of the Eng 
lish Church, several high-toned villains, the 
rector’s ptoud but noble-hearted wife, a 
scapegrace youth, and unfortunate girl, play 
parts that altogether will prove tasty to cer- 
tain appetites. It was written by Mrs. John 
Hodder Needell. 
Published and for sale by Lippincott. 

When any one of the least 


taste takes a journcy now-a days of almost | 
any kind, they seem to be consumed with 


the idea that the reading public is crazed by 
anxiety to know all about it, and accord 
ingly why they undertook it, what they in 


tended, where they went, and what they | 


saw, is told with frequently painful elabor 


ateness of detail. 
has deluged the market with bad books 


of travel, has also produced some good ones, | 


among which we may mention Lady Duf 
fus Hardy’s ‘Through Cities and Prairie 
Lands.”’ The book describes a tour from 
England through Canada and the principal 
parts ot the United States. The writer’ss0 
cial position and her charmingly-natural 
method of narration makes her pages deeply 
inferesting, and give her impressions and 
experiences a certain value. Published by 
R. Worthington, New York. Red cloth 
and gilt top. Price, $1.75. For sale by 
Lippincott & Co. 

An original fine art juvenile book, with 
original mms ‘and original illustrations, 
both by two New York journalists, has just 
been published by Kt. Worthington, 770 
way. The title is “Cat's Cradie.”’ It 
is full of lively rhymes 
pr oh wie sit illustraticns in colors. 


uarto, §2. The plates are hand- 
Leary is admirably 


EVENING -PQST; 


melody shat is one of her characteristics. 
The artists of the n 

have finely caught the 
so that each beautifally the otber. 
For a. holiday book nothing could be better. 


Bound } nd 
painters Boston. Fa: cca dp kippint 


“The American Newspaper’ is the title 
of a neatly bound little bo 
interestin bay, wma 
Charles Dudley earner, Publiebed b 
James R. Osgood & Co. For by Lip- 
pincott & Co, Price;25 cents: ~ 


“Old: Proverbs. with new Pictures,”’ b 
Lizzie Lawson. So. exceedingly pretty d 
this book asto illustrations, and so well 
turned are the verses thag “Old. Proverbs"’ 
in their new rendering ought to,be consid- 
ered as an exceptional t ofits kind. The 
pictures, in quiet colors, show mbt only ar- 
tistic merit, but all have a point to them. 
‘Pride Goeth Betore a. Fall’’ represents a 








pretty little girl who trains a rt behind 
rin the mud—she has posgibly borrowed 
a8 window-curtain, and the mext step she 
takes brings her intothe puddle. ‘ A Bird 
in the Bush"’ shows a little child with a | 
wooden toy peacock in her chubby hands, 
which is more satisfactory awd real to her 
than the two Tinnet® which flutter ona 
branch near by. The clevef adaptation of 
the old saws to the pictures, and the many 
clever gonceits in this child’s book should 
ronke {ta prime fgvorite. Cassell & Co., 
New York, publi For sale by Lippin 





For sale by Claxton & Co., | 


cott. Price, $2.50. 


| “Among the many handsome books for 
| children that are being published this sea 
son none are brighter than those of Cassell, 
Petter & Galpia & Co. . ‘Little Folks,"’ a 
bound volume of a magazinerfor the young, 
is full of interesting stories, and sketches, 
and prettily illustrated. For sale by Lip- 
pineott. . 


‘‘Helen’s Babies,’’ by John Habberton, is 
& masterpiece in every schse of the word; it 
awakens intense admiration while it pro- 
duces hearty laughter. As a picture of 
child ife it is mature itself, for every page 
sparkles with gems of thought and humor 
the interest begins. with the first sentence, 
and is kept up to the last word. It is de- 
voted to the odd sayings and doings of 
Budge and Toodle, two small boys—imps of 
mischief, but warm-hearted, loving little 
beings, who at once win the affection of a)! 
readers. T. B. Peterson & Bros., publish. 
ers, this city. 

George Barrie, publisher, Sansom street, 
this city, announces for immediate publica 
tion ‘De Luxe’’ editions of Boccaccio’s De 
Cameron and Heptameron. These editions 
have been prepared at the suggestion of sev- 
eral eminent members ofthe trade, men of 
taste, who have wished editions of these 
classics. The etchings, which exhibit M. 





Lee & Shepard For sale by | 


Price, paper cover 60 cts. | 


literary | 


This, however, while it | 


and pictures for | 


llameng at his best in his wonderful skill 
asa draughtsman and etcher, are printed 
| de luzeby experienced French printers of 
intaglio subjects. The price will be $5 per 
volume. 

Mr. Barrie has also in preparation for the 
holidays **Etudes in Modern French Art,’’ a 
series of monographs on the best French 

artists of the present day, with between ay 
| and sixty beautifal initials, heads and tai 
pieces, and fac-similes of orizinal drawings 

by the artiste. The work will be bound in 
| vellum, illuminated, gilt extra, gilt edges. 
Price, $10.00. 


MAGAZINES, 


Arthur's Home Magazine for December 
| contains the usual extensive list of contents, 
|including finely filed household depart 

ments, literary matter, poetry, etc. Sub 
| scription, @2a year. T. 58. Arthur & Son, 
publishers, this city. 

The North American Review for December 
is in all respects 4 good number. The most 
important and most opportune of all the ar 
ticles is one by the Hon. John A. Kasson, 
| entitled ‘The Monroe Doctrine in 1881.’ 
Then follows a discussion of the Death Pen 
‘alty, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Cheever, 

Judge Samuel Hand and Wendell Phillips. 
_ The policy of Mr. Gladstone's Government 

toward Ireland is strenuously defended by 
Mr. Hf. 0. Arnold-Foster, son of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Four physicians and 
surgeons of the first rank, namely: Drs. W. 
A. Hammond, John Ashburst, Jr.,J. Mar- 
ion Sims, and John T. Hodgen, review the 
history of President Garfield's case. Finally 
the Hon. David A. Wells treats of Reform 
in Federal Taxation. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


j ——bLP> .—-—._—_ -_-— 
pound is a remarkable remedy for al) those 
painful complainis and weaknesses 80 com- 
| mon to our best female population. Send 
| to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
| Avenue, Lyna, Mass., for pamphlets. 





| Lypwa E. Pixkgam’s Vegetable Com. | 





ee 

and Chamomile Pitle 

Headache, Nervous Headache, aes ae mc 
and 

tet they saeiocsdaty wand Odell domeae ek Palade 

sia, Apoplexy and Sudden death, Their effect 

the Nervous system 1s something wonderful, and there 


selves of such # valuable remedy, while it may 
found, in these days of Nervous Diseases, The 
plicity and purity of these pills are at ones in their fe 
vor, as they do pot physic, 

Paralyties that have not walked for two yeirs have 
been fully restored by these pitis, and thoulants of 
cases of Sick and Netvous Weakness perfectly cure”, 
while the cases of Sick and Nervoustiendache and New- 
ralgia they have cured are Innamerabie each year, and 


si enter” ROPER Tins Se te tree Meroe 
ii aad Nee oe bias oe recy 
i aR a Bema 


boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for (2.0, to any reese, 


SKIN CURE; 


fe ls Warranted to Oure 


EROZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
i INFLAMMATION, MILK ORUST, 





gj) SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 





and external treataent. 
All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


OSTETTERY 





In Hosts of Families 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is as much regarded as a 
household necessity as sugar or coffee, The reason of 
this Is that years of experience have proved it to be 
perfectly reliable in those cases of emergency whete a 
prompt and convenient remedy te demanded, Con- 
stipation, liver complaint, dyspepsia. indigestion aad 
other troubles are overcome by it. 
For sale by Draggists and Dealers, to whom apply 
for Hostetter’s Almanac for we. 
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necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor; that the Frank Siddalls Way of 

better way and an-easier way than the old way, and that it would answer both for the finest | 

the coarser clothing of the laboring classes; that the directions were so simple and easy that a child could have no trouble in 

i use; that a few minutes’ time on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 

girl or .washerwoman how to use it, and every housekeeper should ‘insist 
should not listen to any excuse for not using it. | | 


About its being a labor-saving invention, destined to afford wonderful relief to ‘overworked women and sei it-girls; that 
it was as ashing thes was 
a 
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and garments and for 






































The Saturday Buening Post also endorsed 2 | 
ail these statersonts, and told its readers that ( MAFtal® kick away the Wash ~ | Time Has Shown 
the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid-| Ne Belling wih Frank = That these efforts have been appreciated. 
dalle Woy of Waiting Ci never failed Dont spoil the old ~ The the advertisements in ie paper 
of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. le ‘ wecsa ae, ashes in 7 por Fre — the Frank aa Soap 
A Person of Refinement, Goths the Frank Siddall Sop bs bes 
Sie ees SNS any SUES c = to a State oa om 
to adopt , Clean, neat way o . Saturday Evening Post circulates, 
owing dates ta ples of the old, hard. : overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 
sloppy, filthy way. “om have ee letters of 
A Person of Intelligence, a er, drawn to this great improvement. 
oe no deiig in ellininendlagiod aa ' 
ha i ty in i ol- 
lowing he-verediew andl eaiidedivestions @ ~. ae ee ae 
A Person of Honor, of public institutions through The Sater dey 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would sauiay Pict | 
scom shanties to buy an ~ frresthyge Be ove « om vent 


article and then not follow the directions 
so strongly insisted on. 


And Sensible Persons, \ 
The Saturday Evening Fost said, would 
not get mad when new and improved ways 
were brought to their notice, but would few 
thankful that better ways had been brought \ ' 


to their notice. \ 


AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that pre 
honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY O 

















out from black for 
‘washing burns and blisters, far every 
household use. 


udice is a sign of ignorance—and give. one 
WASHING CLOTHES. 





After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Olothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 


she resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :— 


1st. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

2d. Say in her letter in what she saw the advertisement. 

3d. Promise that the soap shall eat on the whole of a regular family wash. 

4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction 
thall be strictly followed. 


Persons whe do not comply with all FOUR ef these conditions must not expest 
} any notice te be taken of their letters. 


Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
carry safely it will ih be pet on; it will be ongagh te Ah.a tate Sociol _ 
in postage-stamps will be put on; it wi . 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader of The Saturday kvening Fost for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 





The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 


Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 


The soap washes freely in hard water. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, 
and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. 


A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a it 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in thissoap. Always use lukewarm 
water. JNever use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other 
white pieces. The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
be the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap. 

First.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. Dip one of the articles to be 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap «lo its work. 

Next.—After soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on 
the wash-board, and all the dirt will drop out ; turn each garment inside out so as to 
get at the seams, but DONT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
or they will turn yellow ; and pont wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
or the dirt will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. Alli dirt can 
readily be got out in One suds; if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw 
tek Rectits ents for « tow anlente, but pont keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 

ing in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 
ve been set by the old way of washing. 

Next comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard 
(without using any more oo age ales the dirty suds are got out. 

Next, the blue-water ; which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 
of bluing. Str a piece of the soap tm the biue- 








Dont use soda or lye. Dont use borax. Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add water 
out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use soap 
next time ; if not lather enough, use more soap. 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
on horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
et of milking off the farmer’s hands. Try the Frank Siddalls for Shaving ; 
it leaves the most,tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use ly, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing. 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumac, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysi or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and disease, and can always be: depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
our waning Wses and coals and ofl sive surfaces of the skin in preference to the 

For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable for 
being both mild at the same time thoroughly cleansing. 

_ Remember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, sad it is not neceseary 
rinse the suds thoroughly off, as is the case with most other soaps. 


—— 








ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOAP, 


718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

In New York the Siddalls wholesale houses 
Williams & Pou, Prencie Ei rc. hakhales, Masten & Co. Woodruff, 
Spencer & Stout and others, and by many retail grocers in New York and ; 
and retail grocer, and is rapity 
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He who .speaks,-sows: he who listens, 
reaps. ; ee . 
The camel went in search of horns and 


lust ite ears. ‘ 


To indulge # consele ene of goodness is 
the way to lose it, Oe are : 
Had there never been &. there had 


never beta a rainbow, ;e 4) 

Common sénse is oOpé’s own sense, be- 
lieved to be uncommesn. 

Calumny is what is said’ of us—careless- 
sess, whatissaid bys. . 

Justice is the bread of nations. They are 
always famishing for it. 

To correct an evil-which already exists is 
not so wise as te foresee and prevent it. 


Select that course of life which is the best, 
and custom will render it most pleasant, 


Nature has sometimes made a fool, but a 
coxcomb is always of a man’s own making. 


‘No one,’’ says Jerome, “‘loves to tell a 
scandal except 20 him who leves to hear it.’ 


When it is a question of our vices how all 
men seem human! But when of our virtues—— !. 


Don’t be afraid to work ; life is short, and 
you will have time enough to rest when it is ofer. 


The present with its duties, and the fu- 
ture with its hopes, are all we have to do with. 


Pay your honest debts before you sub- 
scribe to charitable undertakings. “onesty before 
charity. ~ 

We should be as careful of our words as 
of our actions, and as far from speaking ill as from 
dotng il. 

Every man must work at something. The 
moment he stops working for humanity, the devil- 
employs him. ‘ 

The human aeart is made for love, as the 
household hearth for Gre; and for truth, as the huuse- 
hold lamp for light, 

Everthing without tells the individual 
that he is nothing; everything within persuades him 
that he is everything. 

He who refuses to do justice to the de- 
fenseless, will always be found making unreasonable 
concessions to the powerfui. 

Our path is to be upward from the start; 
there is no grade dowwnards on the road that leads to 
God, He calls to us from above. 

One reason why the world is not reformed 
is because every man is bent on reforming othera, and 
never thinks of reforming himself. 

A good man doubles the length of his ex- 
istence; to have lived so as to look back with pleasure 
on our past existenee, is tolive twice. 


Sensibility would be a good portress if 
she had but ome hand; with her right she opens the 
door to pleasure, but with her left to pain. 


Men have no right to complain of evils 
which they themselves are competent to remedy by 
more common sense, Joined with more common hu- 
manity, © 


It is of far more consequence what we 
wake of our work than what it is, or where it Is. Any 
labor, anywhere, may be made noble by the manner 
of doing it. 


There is a sound reason why there are 
bones in our meat, and stones in our land. A world 
where everything was easy would be a nursery for 
babies, but mot a Gt piace for men. 


God often lays tae sum of his- amazing 
providence in very dismal afflictions; as the limner 
first puts on the dusky colors on which he intends to 
draw the portraitures of some slustrious beauty. 


Don’t teach the childten by example to 
tell white ties to each other and to their neighbors. 
Very carefully guard your lips and bridle your 
tongues If you desife to have the coming generation 
truthful, 


Oftentimes could I wish that I had held 
my peace when | have spoken :'and that Ijhad not been 
in company, Why do we talk so willingly, when not- 
withstanding we seidom return to silence without hurt 
ol conscience ¥ 


The surest method of arriving at a know)- 
edge os God's eternal purposes about us is to be 
jouna ‘m the right use of the present moment. Each 
nour comes with some little fagot of God's will fas- 
ened upon ite back. 

Ceiery is not sweet until it has felt the 
trost, ama men don’t come to their perfection till dis- 


two upon their foes. Who would know guod borses if 
loere were 90 heavygoads? 

Unselfish and noble acts are the most ra 
dian, epochs tm the biography of souls. When 
tought im @artiest youth, they lie in the memory of 
axe uke the Coral islands, green and sunny, smid the 
i.erancholy Waste of ucean. ; 

Home should always be made attractive 
E-ouomy that shows tteelf in depriving home of cheer 
au: attractions w Geariy bought. Lif children are to 
«|-Preciate and choose home in preference to any other 
place, make it inviting foc them. « 


If there is anything which even 4 very 
clever youg man ought to congratulate himself on, it 
is the knowledge, early acquired, that he isn’t a gen- 
tus. For if he thinks otherwise, the chances are that 
the mistake may spoil him—while if he proves to be 
& genius the world will be sure to find it out befere he 
dows, 


-_ tte 





Femininities, 


EVENING® POST. 





caehe best railway for a bridal ttio—The 


When is Fe. 
she 18 full of weit like ® music book? When 
When a young man isalone with his best 
Swe, Menerally: sappesed to oe "eng bis 
No woman snould ever borrow the hus- 


Saad of eerethan, Smee en eegees Bp maa to be 


If courting is a public necessity 
‘ » 8 an 
Ohio judge decides, why then is tt done so pri- 
Vately? 
a Our Young women this year have re 
~ 2 tah li sae Bachelor of Arts at the London 
ae > blind, why do girls spend two- 
0 meon thet 

most kiltiegy of t hair and looking up the 
af lump girls are said to be going out of 

hion, If this be the 
a her true, plumper the giri, the 
cot ome little stiff rimmed hate the girls are 

ng to wear this winter wili mak ice hanging- 
baskets next summer. . nie -~ 

A woman witha beaming face, but witha 
heart untrue, though beautiful, 1 alueless, 
monds formed of dew. id ian 

A cruel maiden: ‘Are you lonely to- 
night, Miss Ada?** ‘‘No, sir, | wish | were lonelier. ** 
And he bade her adieu. 

“Six Girls’’ is the title of the latest novel. 
It ls expected that a sequel entitied ‘Oyr Broken 
Gate’’ will be issued soon. 

It came at last: Old Deacon Dobson al- 
ways boasted that he was ‘‘prepared for the worst, ‘’ 
and his neighbors thought he got it when he married 
his second wife. 

A little girl ina London Sunday -school, 
aL, er why God made the flowers of the field, 
rep **Please, ma‘am, | suppose for patterns for 
artificial fowers.'’ 

An New Haven, Ct., paper tells how to 
tella good onion ‘Hire your best giri to eat it raw, 
and then call upon her, If the onion is good your 
stay will be short. *’ 

She (of the literary turn)—‘‘ Does not this 
remind you of a lawn fete under Louis XIV.?"' He 
(matter-of-fact)-‘*‘Beg pardon, that was rather be- 
fore my time, you know. :’ 

Women are entering for political training. 
There are said to be ® places filled by them in the 
navy department, and there are over 2,000 women ap- 
plicants for these pusitions. 

A Western paper very justly charges the 
boy with meanness who, knowing that his sister's 
young man Is still in the parior, will slip down near 
midnight and gaily ring she break fast bell. 

Over 300 girls have lately been removed 
from the public »cnools of Lewiston, Me., and placed 
in a Catholic parochical school, and their withdrawal 
will involve the closing of at least six of the public 
schools. 

‘‘There,’’ said Miss Dashie, as she sealed 
a letter addressed to her lover, ‘‘that isn't very 
bright, but it wiil do for him. Lovers are alike. If 
you only write to them they don’t care a snap what 
you say.’’ 

Pride’s fall: ‘‘Yes,’’ said Clare, ‘‘your 
Maltese kitty is pretty enough, but he can never come 
up to my bird.’’ That was all she knew about 
it. The kitty did come up tw her bird that very day, 
and jt was all day with the bird. 

Eighty families were made homeless in 
Kvkomo, Col., through the playfulness of one pint of 


kerosene oil. It was used by an enthusiastic servant 
girlgio kindle a fire, and the fire it kindled surpassed 
her most sanguine expectations. 

“T can’t stand this extravagance, Emily. 
There's that sealskin sacque and all that silk and 


other costly fol de rot, Lehall be bankrupt. © ‘Hush, 
James, hush. It doesn*t do to be quarreling about 
what is past. Let buy-gones be buy-gene-."* 


Robinson (after a long whist bout at the 
ciub)—‘‘lt is awfully late, Brown. What will you 
say to your wife ¥** Brown (in a whisper)—‘‘Oh, I 
shan’t say much, you know, ‘good morning, dear, * 
or something of that sort, She'll say the rest.*’ 


A finely -dressed lady slipped and fell near 
the post-office, yesterday, ‘and the gentleman who as- 
sisted her to her feet inquired, ‘*‘Did you break any 
bones, madam?*’ ‘*No, | guess not,’* she repiied, 
**but 1am justas mad asif i had broken a duzén of 
‘em i’ 


As the flock sleep while the clergyman is 


pe said, however, to the credit of the iadics, that they 
seidom go to seep in church. They generally keep 
their eyes open during the service. New bonnets are 
worn tc cburcl.. 


of shaping the lives of her children, and sie eudeav- 
ors to use that powe: wisely sod well. She teaches 
her boys and giris that tney mast be brave in doing 
their duty, truthful in speech and action, honest and 
honoravie, kind, cheerful, and unselfish. By ber own 
example she enforces aa¢ illustrates what she 
teaches. 

Curtis Andrews and his wife have lived 
together fcr sixt ears in Caroline county, M4., 
and nag ae Eitepetes. When askec tor the se- 
eret of their domestic happiness. the oi4 man replied : 
*Well, I have always noticed that there is more trouw- 
bie between man and wife over making the fire in the 
morning than anything else. If they can get along 
smovthly abouts that, everything else is smooth. My 
wife and I went to housekeeping together in our log 
cabin nigh fifty years ago. We've only got one fire- 





Atmen Maden New Persom of We. wa 
**l am daily improving, and can walk sbout 
house with considerable ease. 1 hac simest de-— 
paired of ever Able to leave my bed, but Com- 

. Wilk God's tleestng, has almost mode 

person of me.’? Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, with large reports and full information. | 


sent free. Urs. Otagaerx & Pa xm, 110) and 1111 Gt- 


rard &., Phwadelp@ia, Pa. 


place, but that’s a big one. When we moved in I 
said toher, ‘Sally, I°li make the fre and I'l} *tend to 
it." 1 made that fre, and it's been burning ever 
since. For nigh Ofty years I’ve covered that fire be- 
fore going to bed, and I‘ve fixed u up in the morning, 
I've never had any matches tn the house, and there 
are never any suiphur smells tn the household. While 
that @re Durps, sir, there is peace wm Curtis Andrews’ 
howe,’*’ 





preparing his sermon, they think it no more than fair | 1; wasa case of disappointed love for a» servant 
that they shouid sleep while be is reading It. It must | 


| 
A good woman knows the power she has 


That was his way of committing suicide. 














borne. 

There are 4,000 dram-shops kept by wo 
men in New York city. , 

Silk culture is to be agitated in Alabama 
by many of the newspapers. — 

The population of Lapland has dimin- 
ished from 20,008 to 17,000 since 1m, * 

Cloves, whole or ground, strewn upon 
pantry shelves will banish red ants. 

Chinamen are to be employed on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific line in British Cotombia. 

There are 10,771,306 acres of land in Ten 
messee still covered wits original forest. 

Old gold is the prevailing color; but it in 
volves the absorption of much new gold. 

Alligator farming promises to become an 
important industry in Southern swamps. 

The Massachusetts Legislature will in 
clude nine physictans—four from Boston. 

A locomotive is being built at Jersey City 
that it is expected wii: run 90 miles an hour. 

Nine thousand seven hundred and thirty. 
two immigrants arrived in New York last week. 
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“The mania of the future,” says s finan. | oe cHeaPesT AND BENT, MEDICINE FUR 


cial writer. ‘‘is not likely to be goid, but diamonds.*' 


The New York Produce Exchange will 
erect a new building that will cust two million dol- 
lars. 

Staten Island has recently had a rain 
storm during which there fell a shower uf hundreds of 
toads. 


It is stated that President Arthur has a 
deep-seated desire ww put an end to Mormon poly- 
gamy. 

When in Scotland, the Prince of Wales 
always wears the kilt, only substituting velvet for 
tweed. 

Common soda is excellent for scouring 
tin. it does not scratch the tin, and gives 1 a fine 
lustre. 

‘The cochineal insect is very small,a pound 
of cochineal veing cascuiated Ww contain 70,00 in a 
dried state. 

During the last year nearly three hun. 
dred thousand barreis of Canadian applies were sent 
to Enxiand. 

Satin for lining sealskin jackets is in the 
colurs—crimson, sapphire biue, pale vbiue, old gould, 
and amber. 

Eighty-four per cent. of all the seed !eaf 
tobacco grown in the United States ws produced north 
of Maryland. 

It is asserted that many American women 
who travel in Egypt return home cunfirmed smokers 
of cigarettes. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, having his 
tithe to advertise him, has made a hit as 4 retail con: 
dealer in London, 

An lowa man refuses $10,000 for the old 
vattie-flag of the Forty-seventh Kegiment, of which 
Garfield was colonel. 

The estimated loss by the Michigan fires 
was $2,146,413. Dwellings, 1,146; school houses. 2. 
churches, 8, miils, 4, 

In China, when a oank fails, the officers 
are tmmediately beneaded, There has been but one 
vank failure since wi. 

It is said that a watchmaker in Switzer 
land has invented a watch which will run several 
years without being wound up. 

London dandies just now delight in very 
shiny hats aud stiff collars, white gaiters aud lac- 
quered boots pointed at the toes, 

A transier of $45,000 of real estate in 
McLean county, Iil., represents the losses “the fur- 
mer owner in two weeks of poker playing. 

Marietta, Ohio, is having « sensation over 
-he suicide of a Chinese student at Marietta (vllege. 


girl. 

A fortnight ago the Berlin Court was a) 
must entirely occupied in bunting, and in a singie day 
brought tow a wtal of 22) nead, comprising deer and 
other large game. 

Dr. McCreery, of Lounsville, believed that 
a thoroughty acquired appeuc tor rum was incur- 
able, aud, thereture, when he jound bimeect{ pussessed 
of one, be committed suicide, 


“Well, here goes,"’ said Jake Buckwalt, 


in a Cincinaat. saloon; owtit was a pistol instead of » 
giaes of beer that be raised to his head and emptivd. 


The Mayor of Janesville, Wis, ordered a 
red flag to be hung out from @ house where smaili-pox 
had been discovered. A crowd of suction buyers 

to the house, and the banner was hurriediy 
Manged w yellow. 
ee 
Joch Billings Heard From. 
Newrost, HK. 1., Auguet Li, 1480. 

Dear Birrers—1'm here trying to breathe iu{ai! the 
salt air of the ocean, and having been a sufferer for 
more than a year with a refractory liver, I was in- 
‘@uced to mix Hep Bitters with the sea gale,and have 
found the unctare a glorious resuit. oo 
I have deen greatly helped by the Bitters, and am act 
afraid to say se. 

Youre without a struggie, 









FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 
ONE 60 CENT BOTTLE 
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RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfeet Purgative, Seething Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Nateral in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL 


Perfectly Fassebom, ele aly coated wih eweet 
um, purge, regulate, eanse, and 
TUADWAY 8 PILLM for the cure Of als 
the er, Bowels, 5, see . Nere 





ity of the weomace, N Heartburn, ust of 
Food, Fuines: ot eight in the - 
tations, Sinking or Fluttert nt the Medes ibokting 
or Suffocatin one w m a bying 

Yimness of Dots or ery before the 


yiration, Yellowness 
tne Bide, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden FI of 
Burning in the F 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 

system of all the above-named disorders 
Price, 25 Cents Per Bor. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among which may be named - 

“False and Tree,” 

“Radway on Irritable U rethra,”’ 

“Radway ou Serof aia,” 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Heud = letter stamp to BADWAY & ©@., Ke. a8 
Warren Street, Kew York. 
4a intormation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better ntee of 
Dn. RADWAY'Ss old establ ik. uk 
worthiess im 


the base 
there are Faise Kesoivents, Relief< and 
eure and ask fur Kadway's, and sce that 
**Radway’’ is onwhet you buy. 
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Tigre aaheameonabicg © Temind’ @ 
msn Of the shortnem of life, if f be nothing 
more thag 8 doctor’s bill. 
— 
Dow't Get the Chills 


If you are subject to ague, you must be sure to keep 
your liver, vowels end kidecyetn good free condition. 
When so, yeu will be safe from aj) sttatks. The rem- 
ody to use ls Kidney-Wort. it isthe best preventi- 
tive of afl malarial diseases that you cas take. hee 
advertisement is another columa. 

———>-- <a 

Don"? miss the Boston Sc. Store, 4 North sth st., 

fur your Holiday Geods. They are wonderful. 

ele 
Censumption (ares. 
Mince M® Dr. Sherar has cach year sent from this 
of relief and cure to thousands 
a tad 

tated 7 heemming too hearty for bim. I eaume 
now few) trained n 


le hie el Psy - “| 
outs aad > in my hands formula of 
ps ple remedy discovered by an East 
— mpsenery. age Send nd effective for the 
y et curr « , mption, Bron- 
ithe, Oxtalrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Long 
jcosenss a — and radical cure for Nervous 
debility aad all Nervous complaints, Its remarkable 
carative ers have been even in many thousand 


actuated by the desire to relieve suffering 


racers, 
humanity, | gladly assume the dutr of making it 
others. Address me, with stamp, naming 


thie pape and [ will mali free of cha ' 
f, will mall vou, free of charge, the re- 
ipe this 

repa 





wonderful remedy, with full directions for 


e 
its ration and use, printed in German, French 
or Rattan. W. A Noves, 49 Power's Block, Ro- 
chester, N. ¥. 


> - — 
AN ONLY DAUGHTER 
CURED OF CONSUMPTION. 

When death was hourly expectef all remedies hav- 
ing failed, and Dr. H. James was experimenting 
with the many herbs of Caleutia, he accidentally made 
a preperation which cured his only child of Con- 
SUMPTION. His child is now in thic country enjoying 
the best of health. He has proved to the world that 
CONSUMPTION can be positively and permanently 
cured, The Doctor now gives this Recipe free, only 
aeking two three-cent stamps to pay expenses. This 
hert al«o cures night-«weats, nausea at the «tomach, 
and wil) break up afresh cold in twenty-four hours. 
Addresa, CRADDOCK & ©0., 1002 Race street, Piila- 
édiphia, naming this paper. 

> © = 
Werth Sending For. 

Dr. J. H. Schenck, of this city, has Just published 
a book on ‘Diseases of the Lungs and How They 
Can be Cured,** which he offers to send free, post- 
paid, toallapplicants, Itcontains valuable iuforma- 
tion for all who suppose themselves aMicted with, or 
liable to, auy disease of the throat or lungs. Ad- 
dress Dn. J. H. SCHENCK & FON, BO Arch St., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. Mention this paper, 

—_ - = 
Important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 
elegant rooms, fitted up ata cost’ of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to fi and upwards per day. European 
Pian. Elevator, Restaurant supplied with the best, 
Horse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


in the city. 
. all = 


Alhambra Hair Restorer 
Restores gray hair to its natural color fn three or four 
applications, without staining the «kin or selling the 
finest linen :removes dandruff and itching of the scalp: 
stops the hair from falling out. Manufactured by ©, 
C. Hvanns, Druggist, #tu and Race Sts., Pilato eta, 
large bottle, Sold by drugyists, Mention Tue Poser. 
—<_ 2. <-> - 

THE cheapest Sewing Machine to buy is the Wheeler 
& Wilson New No. & because It is the easiest to learn, 
the easiest to manage, the lightest running, the most 
durable, and does the most perfect work. Ladies 
should not fall toexamine it before purchasing any 
other, It is declared by the highest authorities * ‘the 
best sewing apparatus in the world.’* Send for Ilus- 
trated circular, 1538 Chestnut Street, Philada., Pa. 

—_>  - > 
Moliday Presents. 

What can be more suitable for a Holiday Present 
than a fine Organ or Plano’ They can be pure hased | 
most advantageously of the Hoa. Daniel F. Beatty, of | 
Washington, New Jersey, whose advertisements ap- 
pear in this lsene. 

— ee 





@14 Geld Boaght...siiver and Piatinem of al 
kinds, Fall valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Rellable Re- 
Gner of all Residues containing gold or silver, 33 
Filbert §t., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tike lost. 


—_ - ~<— | 


THE wonderful Pianvette advertised by the Mass. | 
Organ Co., Boston, Mass., is one of the greatest mu- 
steal inventions of the age, plaving any tune by sim- 
ply turning acrank. It is sold for 65.00 with a selee- 
tion of tunes. 


——_- @ =... 

4a” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tieement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming the Saturday Ev ening 








HADDOCK’S, 
914 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


(Second Floor. ) 


18 THE CHEAPEST PLACE TO BUL 





Beautiful Holiday and Picture Cards. 
a 
Many Job Lots of Business Cards at prices below cost. | 
Buy your cards from the Manufacturer, and save 50 











BRSTeithoe aay ki age rie 
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MENTS a Titeor call on Beatty, Wa Nd 
12ea tear ra s Grave’ 49 ines 
J 2 .  entt 
crals. ATTER & Co, @ Barclay 3t ¥.Y. 
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Sympathize with W 


or E. PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
Io.o Fositive Care ° 
theese Painful Weak recess 
eat ~The 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularily adapted to the 
Change of Life. 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
ean early stage of development. The tendency to can 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at al) timesand under a!) circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern tho female system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of eitber sex this 
Compound fs unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 223 and £355 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price §1 Six bottlesfor §5.. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box forelther. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all lettcrsof inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Pager. 


No family should be without LYDIA K. PINKHAMN'S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousmesy 
and torpidity of theliver, % cents per box. 

am Beld by all Druggists. -Gs 


KIDNEY WORT 


THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the scrid poison 

that causes the droacful suffering which 

only the victims of Rhcumatism can reatise. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY WORT 


has hed wonderful success, and an immense 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where a!! else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
CO It cleanses, Ftrengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 


thesystem. 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


ig the most effectual remedy for oc the 
system of all morbid secretions. It be 
used in every household asa 

SPRINC MEDICINE. 
Always cures EILIO _ONSTIPA- 


Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, in tin cans, 
one packare of which makes 6 quarts medicine, 
Also in Ligaid Ferm, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre 
pare it. tacts with equal efficiency in citherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. FRICE, 61.00 
WELLS, BICHARESON & Co., Preop’s, 
(Wil send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


We manufacture on the premise Butl and 
others, Ane Marbleized rem nttncr sg 


SLATE MANTELS, 


pers $18 Upwards. A Single Mantel at Wholesale 
rice. 
Tilustrated Catalogue Free if you mention ‘Satu 
Evening Post." WRITE AP ONUB, oe 
PENNSYLVANIA MANTEL WO 
16 Market Street, Camden. 4. 





























































Holiday Goods tes E> 2% 


a apectalty. Braap, SILVER CO., 47 Barclay St, N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS! 











Copyrighted 1981, by L. Lom Surrem. All rights reserved. 
LEXICONIC ORTHOGRAPHY. 
The Great Literary Prize Contest. 


Dedicated, By L. Lam Smith, 
*s Express Permis- | 
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sion, to the Memory of Our Late Lilustrious 

President. 
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4 RALD. 
NTS HERS OB: ing the 
L. Lam a wee doth owese that the vp ay the 
, learned in five minutes. 


Subscribed before me this sssend dey a 
I will trust Man, Woman, and Child 
fo Se subscription if aaked 
er Annum. Single Cepies 10c. 
ACR c so 
ication for United States Letters 
2, 1881. The prices will be 
In order to avold confusion with a my 4 


therefore a possible dela 
me exactly as below, an 


MITH. 
im Kerth Amen. Cco-0 
| This enterprise 

Meo toe the. | tioulaas until Ga 


of several days in t 
it will be attended to within five minutes. 














Price by Mail, 25c., $1.25 and $2.50. 
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average of several thousand letters, and 
© answering of your application, address 
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H. HOOVER, Phila. Pa, 
LOVERS 
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NG ©U., Newark, N. J. 
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"Operatic refreshments—High Screams. 
If old wine is good, is elder. wine better ? 
In what’ style does's lawyer talk? In 


money syllables. 

The block head abitit diver shuts down. 
It always rams on fool time, 

Resolutions never ise spontaneously, 
They always have to be drawn up. 

The child never sees the nécessity of strict 
obedience until It becomes apparent. 

Some things are past finding out. The 
love tor whisky is what staggers a man. 

If a man’s aim in this word be good, ‘the 
chances are that be will miss fire in the next. 

The Washington Monument has one part 
of it Cuished. That ls the fund—that was used up long 
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The Reason Why. 

The tonte effect of Kidney-Wort is produced by its 
cleansing and purifying action on the blood. Where 
there isa gravelly deposit im the urine, or milky, 
ropy urine from disordered kidneys, it ctres without 
fail. Constipation and piles readily yield to ite ca- 


thartic and healing power, Put up in dry vegetable 
form or liquid (very concentrated); either act prompt 
and sure, —Troy Budget. 
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fs worked on the dress after it is finished. 
A black satin drem, with a pink satin 


green foliage, all worked in chenille, is ef- 
fective. 

Brocaded plush leaves are used Yor tritn- 
ming plain velvet dreasea, and borders and 
arabesques of leather work, are to be seen 
on the newest plush dresnes. 

Flowersare still worn on bodiqes, both at 
the waist and on the lef side of the neck. 
Begonia leaves and autumn leaves in shaded 
plush, yellow and red peonies, asters, and 
nasturtiums, are all worn at the present 
time. 

Lace and satin muffs are ornamented with 
a cluster of plush and silk flowers and 
shaded leaves. For evening dresses there 
are magnoliaa, ssthetic lilies and sunflowers 
—the last look best in black velvet. 

There are several new combinations 
of color; olive is to be seen anso- 
ciated with plum and old-gold; myrtle 
with golden brewn ; deep green with drab, 
and garnet with pearl-gray. 

But as winter fashions are disclosed, dark 
green and brown appear morg frequently 
than other colors, and in ‘all the combina- 
tions of satin and wool—whether satin de 
Duchesse, Rhadames, or Merveilleux—very 
rich do these colors look in these sheeny 
lustrous fabrics that have superseded dull 
silks, 

Among the changes in the styles of fur 
garinents it is said that seal sacques are not 
worn quite so long as they were last winter. 
The greatest longth is about thirty-seven 
inches, The models fit the form rather 
snugly. The best quality of seal-skin has a 
Very dark surface; the lighter shades are 
often rich with blending hues, but are not 
generally preferred. Fashion favors both 
long and short-haired furs and in the choice 
of these furs individual taste alone governs. 
Pelerines will be extensively worn. These 
fur shoulder capes come in all sizes. This 
style in well suited to a person of delicate 
form. Fur cuffs are introduced ; they come 
in various sizes; none, however, are very 
large. The most fashionable fur cuffs and 
capes are of tiger-cattand leopard skins, black 
Russian bare, and sea otter. Chinchilla 
is a handapme fur, and will be in great de- 
mand for young girls. 

In some cases plain short skirts of either 
velvet or plush, lined at the back with 
stiff muslin, are worn under panier polo- 
naiges of bege or cashmere, open from the 
waist, and well draped to the centre ot the 
back, beneath a huge bow. A new material 
is bege striped with plush, and this is used 
with plain bege. The skirt is arranged with 
box-plaita, so that the plush stripe appears 
in the centre of each plait. Above is a scart 
of the striped stuffs, arranged horizontally, 
either drawn across the hips or coming from 
the front, and draped as paniers, terininat- 
ing at the back with long loops. If the 
underskirt is striped, the tunic and bodice 
are of the plain inaterial. 

Piush continues to retain dominion this 
winter, and remains one of the most favor- 
ite materials that we have to chovse trom, 
whether for dresses, cloaks, or trimmings. 
It m to be quite plain, and iu very narrow 
stripes of indistinct shades, and in large 
stripes of alternate light and dark shades, 
and of series of six stripes of different col- 
ors, and in plain stripes, and in shaded 
stripes, and in Gfty other kinds of stripes 
and combinations. 

Watered ailk ws also employed, both plain 
or striped with eatin in a dozen different 
waya. 

Theu there are rich brocades, represent- 
ing the most fanciful designs of flowers and 
foliage, thrown, as it were, on a different 
colored and soft-tined background. 

The rich brocades are copied frum old Ven-. 
etian designs, and are marvels of artintic 
taste and elegance. Those brocaded with 
velvet or terry velvet are the handsomest. 
There are also brocades composed ef plush, 
crushed to imitate water waves; but these 
do wot find favor with dressmakers. 








any other material. As 
isa plush with » very 


worst. ‘ 

The favorite colors for these, are grey old 
green shot with old fallen leaf, brown 
dark biue, and seal We see these 
colors also reproduced in plush; and when 
the latter is of the color of seal, it really 
looks almost like seal itself. A new color 
that we see in plush, however, is a greyish- 
brown, a little of both grey and brown, 
without being precisely either; it is very 
soft and very 

Skirts will be often made of plush, whilst 
the polonaise will be of soft woolen :ateri- 
ai. This polonaise has the skirt part form- 
ed int® camargo puffs, thatis, one on each 
hip and another at the -back. The body 
part is tight, forming one piece with the 
skirt part of the polonaise. 

For young people the frontand the cen- 
tre piece of the back may be red in at 
the neck and at the waist. Full figures, 
however, will do wellto keep faithful to 
the plain princess style, or the plain tight 
jacket, both of which are more becoming to 
rich curves than gathered bodies. Colored 
bodies and jackets are madeof plain and 
brocaded woollen materials, and plush, &c., 
to be worn over different skirts, and cloth 
bodies and jackets may be worn with plush 
skirts. Cloth jackets are more becoming 
to the figure than piush jackets, which in- 
crease the size of the figure rather unpleas- 
antly sometimes. 

I may say, ajpo, that a mixture of material 
is still a distinctive feature of dress, whether 
rich or simple. For instance, plain silk is 
made up with striped or figured silk; 
plain woollens, or brocaded fancy wools 
and silks; and plush with everything. All 
these you trim with embroidery of every 
description; some in running patterns, 
others applique, others beads, others in silk 
and so on. 

Every lady, clever with her neeble, will 
find new patterns and new styles of em- 
broidery, which she may work in bands or 
on the dress itself. Those who have not 
time to work their own trimmings will find 
every style in abundance, wherever the 
materials themselves are to be had, and, 
generally, every dress is accompanied by 
the trimming which best suits it. 

Never has fashion been so varied in 
inaterials and styles as at present, and never 
has it so much studied how to enhance fe- 
male beauty by inventing costumes to suit 
every kind of beauty of face and form, and 
also of social position and pecuniary means. 

Thus, fer young girls, who cannot be too 
simply dressed, very pretty costumes are 
made of plain woollen materials, trimmed 
with bands of plush, instead of flounces or 
puffs’. The jacket is of plush, or the body 
will be edged round with plush, with ool- 
lar and sleeve cuffs of plush. Or, if the 
body be gathered, then a Swiss belt of plush 
will accompany it; but this must be poer- 
fectly made, witha seam in front, and a 
seu at the back, and whalebones all 
round. 

For evening, a young girl will wear a 
white nun's veiling dress with a plaited 
skirt, trimmed round with double ruchings 
and a second skirt, from the waist, also 
edged round with a ruche, which will be 
gathered up in puffs over the hips,and form 
a third puff atthe back. The body, made 
in Greek cross draperies, will be gathered 
round the waist by a watered silk Swiss 
belt. The hair will be thrown back in 
waves, and form two curls at the back, held 
together with a clasp,or a bow of ribbon, 
or even acomb of flowers. 

Cloth skirts may be crossed with silk 
scarves or plush scarves, and have the 
jacket to match. The hem of the 
skirt will also be bound with silk.or plush 
to match. Fur may be used in the same 
way ; but, for young people, plushor silk 1s 
better. 


Cashmere, the classic cashmere, will be 
worn as much as ever, especially by ladies 
who do not care to change fashions; and 
cashmere is always lady-like, even gwhen 
not quite the pink of fashion. Indian cash- 
mere is most elegant and costly, but lasts 
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For decorative to 80) Baer pe, 
china bowls, crystal ardinettes, 
china bowls, eryetal dishes, 


for the are much t» be preferred to 
the flower-pot, as less room 
to into jardinettes, the r at 


bulbs, and ¢t 


long roots unhinde: 

‘The favorite miniature hyacinths, without 
which mae i or table > 
coration is complete now,can be grown we 
in all manner of fit talons ware ; 

narrow tum pickle, or 
glam igh old-fashioned stem salad bow 

ee dishes, and a variety of other dis- 

card table pacghers uiay be filled 
with fibre or fine potting soil, and planted 
with pompon hyacinths, crocus snowdro 
tulips, dwarf narcimsus, the lovely varie 
of Cyclamen persicuin or hepaticas. 

here forcing stove-houses, pits, or 
frames are not availab'e to bring forward 
the winter bloom of bulbs, asunny window 
shelf, or common box filled with tan refuse 
and ng aya 4 8. with a sheet of window 

can y be arranged. 

od A — oe ape vp ny yd bulbs, 
seeds, an ants, ahd a ect winter gar- 
den can be nosueed with 
outlay. : 

A south or south-east aspect is the best; 
and if plants are objected to in a room, a 
lobby, hall, or window can be 
made both warm and ornamental by this 


4 


means. 

A deep window sill is of course preferable 
and if such does not exist the defect can be 
supplemented by advancing a bottuin 
board and side frame into the room. 

Otherwise it only requires the fixing of a 
second set of sashes, arran open as 
well as the outside ones if necessary for 
ventilating purposes. 

A casing of tin filled with tan is advisable 
as the window aill and framework are there- 
by protected from dirt or damp. This cas- 
— only be filled with fibre or potting 
soil, and receive the bulbs or plants direct- 
ly. Ifthe window is | enough, spider 
shelves can be used for tiers of pans, 
&c., and baskets suspended from 
hooks at the top. 

All plants grow in such window frames 
inust, as soon as advanced be ap erly 
turned, as the crowns otherwise will grow 
leaning to one side, from the light and sun 
att n. 

Dwarf tulips are best wn 
three bulbs in 8in. pots in fine soll of fibre. 


Asa are often of irregular size, thoug 
the bu 


bloom, nissing 
for jardinettes. 


cotta once hand-painted, seem the most 
characteristic rece es for that 
Dutch flower, the Palip. ary 


Al dwarf first early varieties of Van 
ae ee eee ee very finest crim- 
sun, V soar! right rose, double 
red and bissannen Sf Saban: 
A supply of tuberoses, in great request 


for deourations and bouquets, can be ob- 
tained by management nearly all the 
year roui Rich mould with of 


sand admixture is the best soil, and ung- 
ing in moderate hotbeds the +t + 
is 


























You need not tell him that you are fast 
falling in love with him ; he will find that out for him- 
self, 


H., (Rockford, Va.)—This correspondent 
wishes to know where the lines— 
**I cast my beart inte your lap 
Without a moment's wooing, '’ 
can be found, Osan any of our readers tell him? 


AnxistTy, (Pulaski, Mo.)—It does honor 
both to your head and heart to feel as you do for your 
young friend. But you must limpress upon ber that 
te fret herself into sickness will only make matters 
worse. Piain living, plenty of exercise, and tine 
will do doubt put everything right with her. 


Dua, (Montgomery, Pa.)—You should 
take your parents into your confidence at once. When 
the young men speak of your ‘‘guing eway with thew 
in the spring, '’ they of course mean on a wedding trip. 
Their bashfulness probably, ieads them te offer you 
their hearts and hands tn that vagne way. 

SM1ILax, (Memphis, Tenn. )—The raising 
of the hat under such circumstances is not expected, 
and we do not know that it is necessary. To do i 
woald perhaps be well received by bothgadies, and 
then it might mot. One thing {p certain there would 
be no breach of etiquette by omitting itand you would 
be on the safe side. 


A. B. G., (Morgan, Md.)—It depends on 
the relation the young gentleman stands fo the young 
lady, whether be is a callous, an ardent, or an 
accepted suitor, or her betrothed. Until we kuow 
this, as well as the young wentieman’s tastes, and his 
social status, it would be useless for us to attempt to 
answer your question. 

Tompkins, (Utica, N. Y.)—We think 
you are mistaken. Though it cannot be denied that 
manners and behavior are matters to a great extent 
of ed and association, yet a gentle nature will 
commonly express itself in gentle ways, It is true, 
however, that lowd and boisterous are often 
sensitive, in the sense of — easily of- 
fended. 

ALEXANDER G., (Effingham, Ill.)—In 
writing to anyone you pata capital to the word ‘‘Sir.’’ 
Much more—if the capital letter implics respect in the 
writer, and dignity in the person addressed—ought 
there not to be a capital to ‘‘Mother’* in the opening 
ofa letter? Fof who can mark with emphasis enough 
the love, gratitude and veneration due to a govd 
mother ? 


MINNIE, (La Fayette, Pa.)—You can 
finish love-letters in a hundred ways. The safest 
course is to employ only such epithets as will bear to be 
read by a third party. Say ‘‘Yours affectionately, *’ 
or ‘*Yours devotedly, ** if you really have an affec- 
tion for, or are devoted to, the person to whom you 
are writing; if not, use even milder expressions. 
Make ita rule in your lov never te 
say what you do not feel. Lover's letters, like chick- 
ens, sometimes come home to roost, 


READER, (Mason, Va.)—You ask a defi- 
tion of the phrase, ‘*‘a correct artistic taste.’’ Cor- 
rect taste in art is the ability to discover what is and 
what is not true to nature. The beautiful appearance 
of the earth and heavens, the regular changes of the 
seasuns, the succession of day and night, Gil the heart 
of him who is influenced by it with rapture. The 
nearer works of art approach the perfection of na- 
ture, the more consonant they are with good taste, 
and they command lasting and universal admiration. 


FAITHFUL OBssRVER, (Philadel phia, Pa. ) 
—We beg leave to differ with you. An object a foot 
in length and depth in all its line measurements is 4 
cubic foot. A foot square and’a square foot as gener- 
ally understuvod are the same. Mechanics fur mechani- 
cal purposes may make a distinction, but vernacu- 
larly there is none. As language fe judged by its 
general and universal, not specia) and limited appli- 
cations, you will observe that your position is wrong. 
Any arithmetic will show you the difference between 
a square foot and a cubic foot. We shall be giad tw 
hear from you again, 


question we do not understand, 
Victim, (Lincoln, Ky.)—Many men suf- 
fer like yourself the most excruciating from 
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